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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


The teller of g 1 stories vhen his reputation is made, has 
in hus lifetime many advantage All the good stories of 
t not ule tl r reputation at ittributed to 
} tor t li meti es ] it his 
! that tl nail Htain ft pra 
nt ! ! rded Dull 
t seld laid at his door, lest 
| t iad imce the child- 
t t fg stor i 1, hi 
the prey of the para- 
\ i 1, bad, and indifferent 
t but ecially such as uld 
t n tl n merit No 
i t tv than Mr. Spurgeon 
| y ne | 1 f the man it is 
i yy iH ibunddnt | on of this 
ki gift, in mbination with his Calvinistic creed, has 


ndered at, but without it he would probably 


! ithat tfaithin un Phough himself one of the 
ki lest of men, vin —the man who threw Servetus into 
D1 nand left him there covered with vermin” till he 
hal } it to be burnt ali was his ideal theologian. 
( 4 t mld have been absolutely Hn pos ible to 
preach to a ninceteenth-century congregation in the crude, 
dog i ! hich tl vere originally accepted ; but 
miething | them Spurgeon did ntrive to « nvey. 
H ’ i I holds them, with their necessary con- 
sequen to nine-tenths of his fellow-creatures, can be a 
n of infinite jest is an anomaly only explic- 

ib ma ground the author of the Down Grade 
would never have admitted namely, the indiarubber 


character of L believe but so it was, 


Moreover, Spurgeon successfully grappled, as regarded 
his hearers, with an even greater difficulty. There are many 
persons who bear with philosophy the misfortunes that 
are prophesied to other people; but nobody likes to have 
Preachers 


his particular peecadilloes alluded to in public, 


rarely risk their popularity by such personalities, but 
reserve their most trenchant weapons for ‘the infidel 

or “the democrat not present; but Mr. Spurgeon, who 
knew his congregation as a shepherd his sheep, applied 
the salve where it was really needed, and rubbed it in; 
and that they still admired and loved him speaks volumes 
for their minister. In the use of homely metaphor, drawn 
from the most ordinary experience, he resembled Latimer ; 
but he would hardly have laid the whist-table under con- 
tribution, as the good Bishop did Now you have heard 
what is meant by the first card, and how to play it. I 
propose again to deal to you another card of the same 
suit, for they be so nigh affinity that one cannot well be 


played without the other.” 


The quality, next to his generosity and unselfishness, 
that gave Mr. Spurgeon his great popularity, notwith- 
standing the strictness and intolerance of his creed, was 
his sympathy with what some call human weaknesses and 
As Charles Dickens used 
to say of himself, he was ‘‘ very human,” and greatly 
addicted to cigars of the best brand. The turmoil that 
smoked 


to the glory of God”’ was considerable, but he stuck to his 


others “ innocent enjoyments.” 


arose out of his characteristic statement that he ‘ 


guns. The expression, he admitted, had ‘‘ an all sound, 
but in the sense in which I employed it I will stand to it.” 
To this he added words that deserve to be written in letters 
of gold: ‘There is growing up in society a Pharisaic 
system which adds to the commands of God the precept 
of men. To that system I will not yield for an hour.” 

To enjoy the launching of a ship thoroughly you 
should go to it with a person who has never seen such a 
sight before. He has new views upon the subject, which, 
if not absolutely valuable to those who have given their 
attention to naval matters, are striking and even amusing. 
When I “ assisted’? (not very much) at the launch of 
the Grafton, the other day, from the Thames Iron Works, 
I was very fortunate in this respect; for my friend Jones 
was with me, who lives in the inland county of Berks, 
where they call a sheep a “ ship,” but are quite out of the 
way of even passing vessels. A ship out of water is 
a spectacle calculated to excite the wonder of the uncul- 
tivated mind, but in that of Jones it excited a positive 
reverence. I heard him murmur to himself, ‘‘The Ark! 
The Ark!” which was not a compliment to the beautiful 
lines of the Grafton, but showed his thoughts to be in 
What troubled me 


in a loud voice, and there were eminent nautical persons 


the right direction. for Jones speaks 
was that he would call the vessel 
“en 
looking up at her gigantic bows, under 
‘do they push it in backwards?” The 


in our neighbourhood 
‘it,” which I felt might be taken in bad part. 
he exclaimed, 
which we stood, 
inquiry was too full of errors to admit of explanation, and 
being also much ashamed of it, I only replied ‘‘ Hush!” 
‘** Well,” he continued, with the air of a connoisseur, ‘I 
should think it would be much easier to do it sideways.” 
I was happy to be able to tell him that this idea had 
been acted upon in the case of the Great Eastern 
(née the Leviathan), though not with immediate success. 
Presently he inquired, after a long pause, during which 
the bottle to be used for the christening of the ship 
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seemed to attract c disproportionate share of his uttention, 

What is the crew * My dear Jones, you must surely 
kn What the crew i Besides, they are not on board.” 

No, no, Limean tl } f the champagne lo judge 
by tl | f the bottle, it w not that wine at all, but 
perhaps Stemberger (Cabinet), and I took the opportunity 
to admonish his frivolity by informing hiin that vessels 
like tl (srattor which steam twenty knots an hour, do 


ny transitory stimuiant to start them. This 


reproof had a wholesome effect, for, with the exception of 


i thered aspiration that the Grafton might not, under 
i hol ccitement, start the other way vhich would 
have been over u Jones henceforth remained silent until 
after the launching I am sorry to be obliged to add that 
he made up for it after the luncheon, when he became so 
extremely fluent upon na 


uticaul affairs that a less perfectly 


good-tempered companion than myself might have sug- 
gested that wi half sea \ This would, how- 
ever, have been grossly untrue he only wished to be in 
unison with his surroundings, which so impressed and 


worked upon him that there is now no greater authority 
upon naval architecture than himself on the Downs 


that is, the Berkshire Downs. 


Mr. Besant, in the New VPReriew, gives us a « ipital 
wecount of the system of literary collaboration. There is 
one point of it quite idyllic He recommends the novelist 


to discover some young girl, * intelligent, syinpathetic, 
una qu k who wil lend him her ear and listen to his 
plot. . . His characters, which were dim and shapeless, 


will then become articulate.” I have not a doubt of it 
I can fancy the 


wondertully 


tender passages especially improving 
under this arrangement, and a good deal more 
In the case of a 
young and rising storyteller, it may be easy to find 


collaborator 


vigour being thrown into the proposals. 
of this engaging kind; but when a novelist 
is getting on in years there may be a difficulty in gétting 
her to “lend him her ear it is probable that somebody 
else may have been promised the loan of it. If he is 
married it is also just possible--for women, even when 
angels, have their little jealousies—-that his wife may object 
to such an arrangement. One can imagine a dramatic 
situation arising from it not included in the author's plot. 


A feeble voice pleading that ‘*we were only collaborat- 


ing, and a more resolute one replying that that system of 
composition must be put a stop to. An ancient writer 
says of literary composition, ‘* A little thing gives per- 


fection perhaps the little thing” is the 
recommended by Mr. Besant but he is careful to add, 


young lady 
‘yet perfection is not a little thing.” 


After all, it is impossible to give rules for composition 
to diverse minds. Every author has his own way of doing 
things. The prolific ones are, of course, suspected of 
writing carelessly ; but there have been many good writers 
whose laborious alterations have been the reverse of im- 
provements. In spite of certain classical advice to the 
contrary, a manuscript does not improve by keeping it in 
a desk, as wine does in a cellar. Churchill used to com- 
pare blotting and correcting to ‘ 
flesh”; 


fancy value he put on lines of his own production. ‘** It 


cutting away one’s own 
but this may have been mere literary vanity, the 
is certain, however,’ writes a great critic, ‘‘ that some 

They compose with pleasure and 
The first 
Their mind is like a boat which 
On the other 
hand, Balzac used to spend a week on a page, 


authors cannot correct. 
with ardour; but they exhaust all their force. 
fire does not return. 
only advances by the strength of the oars.” 
. and Gray 
ona line. On which the author of the ‘ Curiosities of 
Literature ”’ 
this arises from the sterility of their genius or 


coolly remarks, ‘‘ It is hard to say whether 
their 
sensibility of taste.”’ As to collaborating, I have known 
authors so incapable of it that even if they reveal their 
proposed plot to another person, they are henceforth 


rendered incapable of carrying it out. 


The elephant in the Zoological Gardens in Paris must 
He suffers from toothache, 
and if in proportion to his size, he must suffer a good deal ; 


be a very reasonable creature. 


yet, while it is being stopped and filed, we are told, he is 
exceedingly patient, only ‘‘ gently moving his trunk” 
when the operation is particularly painful. A word of 
praise is also surely due to the dentist. A man might 
have earned the Victoria Cross and yet have some iis- 
givings when that trunk began to wave. In the case in 
question it was only employed ‘‘to caress the operator,” 
by way of fee, when the proceedings were conclude i but 
it might have been put to a different use. The report does 
not inform us whether the elephant is placed in a chair 
with his head well back, a position with which most of us 
There is a little difficulty, 
it seems, in inducing him to take Jaughing gas, which he 


are only too well acquainted. 
may think beneath his dignity. I remember a bear in the 
Zoological Gardens at Edinburgh who was one of the first 
patients indebted to chloroform. He too, poor beast, 
suffered from toothache, and would sit up for hours with 
his claw in his mouth uttering the most terrible groans. 
After the operation he, too, showed his gratitude —in a sort 
of way—for he tried to ‘‘ hug” the dentist. 

In a scientific lecture upon the ‘* Modern Battle” a 
military expert concludes that ‘‘men are of more con- 
sequence than manceuvres,” and holds, above all, the 
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necessity for a training that shall ‘‘teach the soldier hov 
to die, and not how to avoid dying.” To a civilian whois 
taxed to defray the estimates, this does not seem economic 
advice. With an army so small and so very expensive as our 
own, one would think that the learning how to die should 
be the very last rung of the educational ladder, and to 
avoid dying a principle not to be lost sight of from 
the first. The 
less to make light of the proverb, ‘‘he who lives to run 


intention of the lecturer was doubt- 


away may live to fight another day,” but there is a 
medium in all things Indeed, in the case of skirmishers, 
he adinits that ‘they should fight like wild Indians, who 
think it disgraceful to be killed in battle.” From this 
many will learn for the first time what the ‘‘ Intelligence 
Department ” of our army consists of—the skirmishers. 
Medical circles in Germany are much interested in the 
case of a Silesian miner who has been asleep in a hospital 
for nearly five months, and who defies all efforts to wake 
him. His hair grows, though not his beard, and his 
colour is healthy, This cataleptic condition for so long a 
time is stated to be unparalleled, but this is not so. In 
old times, as was natural, since they had little else to do, 
some persons slept much longer. Marcus Damascenus 
writes of a rustic in Germany who, laying down one 
summer day in a state of great weariness under a hayrick, 
slept through the autumn into the following winter, and 
when they came to fetch the hay away they found him. 
This was nothing to the many instances of persons whe 
slept seven years (always seven, as though they had 
taken a lease of sleep), or even seventy-seven, which 
‘by the moneys in their pockets being 
In Lucomonia, 


they discovered 
of a different stamp ” to the current coin. 
in Muscovy, there used to be a people who regularly fell 
asleep from Nov. 27 till April a thereby avoiding the 
intensity of the winter’s cold,” so Baron Mun—no, Baron 
Herberstein tells us; and I wish we could do it in London. 
Even.a better device was used by some people of antiquity 

that of going into “‘ ecstacies,’’ or trances, when the soul 
visited various parts of the world while the body remained 
in stutu quo, and apparently dead. Our modern Mahatmas 
are said to be plagiarists of this plan ; but there are serious 
disadvantages about it. The famous Johannes Scotus was 
found in this inert condition by those who did not under- 
stand his ways, and buried alive; while Hermotimus, 
similarly misunderstood, was burnt on a funeral pyre, 
‘by which his returning soul was disappointed of its 


usual place of residence and retreat.”’ 


In a recent number of the Asclepiad there is an article 
on ** Tears,” which contains much that will be novel to 
many people—in particular, the assertion that tears are 
called forth by fear, anxiety, and affection, but not by 
Most of us have, 


unfortunately, seen our fellow-creatures cry with pain. The 


pain, even when extending to agony. 


common case of a boy under punishment will occur to 
every schoolmaster, though no doubt the young gentle- 
man often ‘‘ turns on the tap’’ more than he needs to do ; 
while, on the contrary, persons who (unlike Lord Nelson) 
have known fear assure me that it has had no such effect 
on them. They turn white, perspire profusely, and their 
knees knock together, but they never cry. 
afraid myself (though only of doing some fellow-creature 


I have been 


a wrong), but never cried about it. The writer in the 
Asclepiad goes on to say that a well-known player, being 
asked how he wept at will, replied, “By calling up 
the remembrance of my dead father.’ That is making 
use of a departed relative indeed. Authors have been 
accused of making ‘‘copy”’ out of their family bereave- 
ments, but that is nothing compared with this convenient 
in memoriam. A “ utility”? man, it seems, may be dead 
as well as living. 

It is generally supposed that it is only judges who 
have the power of shedding tears at an advanced age, but 
eminent counsel occasionally display this gift. A century 
ago it was common enough among lawyers. At Horne 
Tooke’s trial the Attorney-General (Scott), who was 
against him, fell into the error of justifying his own 
character: ‘‘ It is the little inheritance I have to leave to 
my children, and, with Heaven’s help, I will leave it 
unimpaired.”’ Here he began to sob; and, not to be 
behindhand, the Solicitor -General (Mitford) began to 
‘Look at Mitford! What on earth is 
he crying for?” said a bystander to Tooke. ‘‘ He is 
crying,” was the reply, “‘ to think of the little inheritance 
Scott's children are likely to get.” 


weep in concert. 


The prevailing demand for short stories will not suffer 
from a lack of supply. They are not generally of a nature 
to shake the nerves of their readers by exciting incidents 
or dramatic situations. The collection called, ‘‘In the 
Midst of Life,” by Ambrose 
exception to the rule: they are American, but not at all 
like the stories that usually come to us from across the 
Atlantic. The only writer of that country of whom they 
remind one is Edgar Poe. Except for the drawback of a 
rather visible straining after effect, they are meritorious 


Bierce, is however, an 


productions: vigorous and grim, with a certain weirdness 
about them that is very attractive. ‘‘ An Occurrence at Owl 
Creek Bridge” is especially worthy of attention, and is 
certainly an occurrence that does not take place every day. 
It is a capital book for the railway in the daytime, but 
not for the night mail. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
BY THE MACE, 

Iam told by the Serjeant-at-Arms, who is a devoted admirer 
of Punch, that I have lately been drawn by Mr. Harry Furniss, 
a chartered disrespecter of persons and majestic symbols, as if 
I were an infant suddenly rapt from my slumbers in a cradle 
to grace the ceremonial of the opening of Parliament. I do 
not resent the for I have responded to the call of 
public duty with the freshness of a There are people 
to whom the forms of the Honse of Commons are particularly 
Some anarchists, 
that military 
search of Guy 
which 


attending the 


THE 


image, 
babe. 


irritating at the beginning of a Session. 
I believe, would like to do away with 
expedition in the vaults of IIouse in 
Fawkes. Others impatient with the 
prescribes the and circumstance 
delivery of the Queen's Speech. ‘They even go so far, I under- 
stand, as to denounce the waste of time in the reading of 
Now, this is a part of the business which I 
Itis delightful to see the rush of members 
their respective theories for the 
regeneration of mankind. ‘There is the smallest possible 
chance that any of them will eve hearing. Yet, 
regardless of their doom, the reformers come up fresh and 


the 
are etiquette 
pomp 


notices of motion 
have always enjoyed 
to the table to put down 


get a 


smiling, jostling one another 
in their eagerness to secure 
comfortable niches in the 
Temple of Fame. What does 
it matter if some beautiful 
scheme for the permanent 
establishment of virtue and 
discomfiture of vice never gets 
beyond the mellifiuous an- 
nouncement of its purpose by 
its author? He has done 
justice tothe noble sentiments 
which reign in his bosom, and 
he has proved to his constitn- 
ents that he is one of the 
apostles of humanity. 

But let me take these mar- 
For 


business 





vels in their proper order. 
the purely formal 

of the reading of the 
Speech there was a 
audience of her Majesty's faith- 
ful Commons, but when the 
House reassembled after the 
usual interval was a 
great muster to the 
appearance of Mr. Balfour in 


(uer ns 
] 
i 


Sinai 


there 
witness 


his new capacity as First Lord 
of the Treasury. There were 
some sad gaps in the assembly. 
I missed the genial visage of 
Mr. Smith, with its perpetual 
expression of absolute devotion 
to the public business. Gone, 
too, was the curious inelegance, 
the hat tilted on the nose, and 
the general posture of languid 
indifference which betokened 
the substantial intelligence of 
Lord Hartington. On _ the 
Irish benches I saw no more 
that pale and _ handsome 
face, with its mask-like smile, 
which had held the 
secrets of a united party and 
forth the force of 
a nation. Parnellites and 
Anti-Parnellites together 
in uncongenial proximity. Mr. 
Dillon was dimly visible under 
the gallery, and Mr. John 
tedmond stood at the bar with 
the dignity of an independent 
Opposition ; and Mr. McCarthy, 
with his air of resignation and 
subdued the 
eminence thrust upon him, 
recalled the saintliness of 
Justin Martyr. But the figure 
[I missed the that 
of the old man eloquent, for 
never did the House of Com- 
mons crave more eagerly for 
Mr. Gladstone’s silvery tones 
and majestic periods. It was 
an occasion that demanded the 
lofty rhetoric of which Mr. 
Gladstone is the only living 
master. He alone could have 
treated the death of the Duke of 
Clarence as if the theme were perfectly fresh, and without the 
laborious commonplace in which the House loses itself in the 
magician’s absence. ‘The mover and seconder of the Address 
were appropriately doleful. Mr. Hermon-Hodge, fiercely 
martial in a yeomanry uniform, and Mr. Milvain, subdued in 
a Court dress, treated the dolorous topic with dutiful 
observance. Sir William Harcourt indulged in prodigious 
grief. There seemed to be no end to his lamentations, which 
were accompanied by much pocket-handkerchief and a great 
rubbing of his double-eyeglass. Mr. Balfour was equally 
unhappy, as he laboured through elaborate phrases of con- 
dolence, while the House listened in a deep and dumb dejec- 
tion, broken now and then by sympathetic murmurs on the 
back benches. 

From a spectacular point of view, the House was at its best 
during the introduction of new members. This is a perform- 
ance in which I always take a particular delight. The new 
member stands at the bar in the most abject state between his 
two introducers, as if he were a very limp Eugene Aram, with 
gyves upon his wrist. Then he walks up the floor, bobbing 
nervously towards the Speaker, and evidently wondering 
whether he will be asked any questions as to his spiritual belief 
by the stern clerk at the table. Even more entertaining is 
the old member who has been re-elected during the recess 
There Fergusson, for instance,-who tried to 
assume an air of childlike innocence amidst the mildly derisive 
cheers of his friends. Mr. John Redmond stalked up with 
that look of careless independence which becomes the heir 
of Mr. Parneil’s mantle. A representative seemed 
to think he was ata ball, and assumed a graceful gait as of 
me who is sett to his partner in the lancers. But 
the greatest interest was excited by the appearance of 
Ir. Frederick Smith and of the heroes of South Molton 
and Rossendale. Mr. Smith was cordially received for his 





once 
shadowed 


sat 


protest against 


most was 


MOVERS 


was Sir James 


Scotch 


ng 


AND 


Hk ILLUSTRATED 
father's sake ; but when Mr. Lambert advanced to the table the 
Opposition broke into stormy cheers ; and Mr. Maden’s advent 
was hailed with prolonged shouts of joy, amidst which the 
shrill ery of Mr. 'T. D. Sullivan was doubtless agreeable to the 
patriotic though not to the musical ear. ‘Then came the 
annual recitation of the standing orders, and the 
interminable notices of motion, singled ont by the clerk's 
haphazard numbers from a_ box, livered 
by members with various degrees of elocutionary ineptitude 
Once only during this long ordeal did the House break into 
mirth. It was when “number one” was found to be Mr. 
Sydney Gedge, who, with the deepest solemnity, announced 
that he had appointed himself the censor of deacons in the 
Chureh of England. For the rest, I have only a vague 
remembrance of marriage with a deceased wife's sister and 
innumerable notices from the rival Irish parties. 

In the debate on the Address Sir William 
tinguished himself by an unexpected attack on the Cl 
of the Exchequer, and a still more unexpected indictment of 
Mr. Goschen, according to 


Spe aker’s 


choice of and «dk: 


dis- 


Harcourt 
wncellor 


Lord Salisbury’s speech at Exeter. 
his old foe, is always nibbling and fumbling, and the Prime 
Minister loves nothing so much as playing with the torch of 
religiousdiscord. Mr.Balfour defended his colleagueand his uncle 
with spirit, but neither the attack nor the defence had much 
substance; and I noticed that the Serjeant had a curiously 
spectral look, which confirmed the suspicion I have long enter- 
tained that Mr. Erskine is a Theosophist. and that when the 


LORD 


HERMON-HODGE, M.P. 


SECONDERS OF THE ADDRESS IN THE LORDS 


proceedings in the House are dull, he is in the habit of leaving 
his astral body in his chair, and betaking his real self to some 
more agreeable haunt. 


MOVERS AND SECONDERS OF THE 
ADDRESS. 
More interest has, perhaps, attached this year to the moving 
and seconding of the Address in answer to the Queen’s Speech 


in the House of Lords than in the Lower House, ‘The mover 
in the Lords was the young Earl of Dudley, who is now only 
twenty-five years of age. Before his marriage it seemed prob- 
able that Lord Dudley would be chiefly known as an owner 
of racehorses, and eighteen months ago he was a purchaser of 
yearlings to the extent of nearly £20,000. Since his marriage, 
however, with Miss Rachel Gurney, who has been practically 
the ward of the Duke and Duchess of Bedford, he has 
developed some political and intellectual interests. He was 
lately presented with a marriage gift by the Town Council of 
Kidderminster. His large revenues are derived partly from 
land and partly from the coalfields of Staffordshire. — 

Lord Lamington, the seconder of Address, has had 
a wider political experience than Dudley. He hi: 
already served in the House of Commons, while his father \ 
well known as Mr. Cochrane Baillie. He was (¢ 
member for North St. Pancras from 1886. 
Mr after a stiff contest. till his father's 
became Lord Lamington He 
Lord Salisbury’s secretaries, and has qualified fo 
work by a tour in the East. He is an Oxford 
thirty-two years old. 

In the House of Commons the Address was moved by Mr 
R. T. Hermon-Hodge, who has been member for the Accring- 


ton Division of Lancashire since 1836. He stood for the same 


wher 
hen 
1¢ 
has also done duty 
de partl 


man, ¢ 
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AND 
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(raraft Ile is the son 
of a solicitor in Newcastle-on-Tyne, f1 hich town hail 
curiously enough, Mr. Milvain, of the A esa 
Mr. Hodge has not been a frequent speaker, but he 

stood to favour Imperial Federation, and he is 

known in Parliament and in London. 

name of Hermon on with the danghte: 


place in 1885, but was beaten by Mr 


the secoudet 


his marriage 
Edward Hermon, once member for Preston. 

Ir Thomas Milvain, the seconder, has for Durham 
since 1885. He is a barrister, with a practice on the North- 
Eastern Circuit, and he has perhaps the special credit with 
having broken through a long tradition of 

successes in the city which he represents Hlis 
education was begun at Durham Grammar School, continued 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, and completed at the Middle 
Temple. He is forty-seven years old, and isa steady, though 
not at supporter of the Government. 


sat 


his party of 
Liberal 
alkative 


SPURGEON, 


an abundance of 


THE LATE MR. C. H. 

The death of Mr. Spurgeon has called forth 
tributes from the public and the press which has searcely 
any parallel in recent times. The remains of the late preacher 
were removed by train from Mentone to Paris and thence to 
England, where it arrived on Feb. 8, The body was received 
at the Victoria Station by the Rev. 
brother of the deceased. Placed on a 
wreaths and 

followed by ten 

carriages, it us ; 

the Westminster 

Bridge, to the Pastors’ College, 

behind the Metropolitan Taber- 

nacle at Newington, and was 

deposited there in the hall, 


religious service 


James 
with funeral 
flowers, and 
mourning- 
escorted, by 


Spurgeon, 


hearse 


route of 


where a brief 
was performed 
On 1 uesd AY, 
coffin state 
the 
platform on 
Spurge 
to preach It was viewed 


lay in 
Taberna le, beneath the 
which Mr 


nm had been acenstomed 


many 
numbet 
mated as between 
hundred 
services tor 
Thursday, 1}, 
funeral 


thousands of people 


rouguly 


fifty and ¢ 
thonsand Memor 
] 


K place any, 


hemng 


and on 
there 

for the 
the 
previously to 


as a servic 
chief 
mem be! of the 

starting 
interment at Norwood 
The Bishop of Rochester 


present at the 


and 
church, 
for the 


Cleme- 


monrners 


tery. 
was Interment, 
having 


pathetic 


Vritten a most sym 
letter to « 


for the los 


xpress hi 


regret 


LAMINGTON 


of 
Christ whi 
differences 


BRAZILIAN STREET 
POLITICIANS. 


sketches by 
Prior, 
Brazil, who was 


from Dee, 


One or 0 
Melton 

Artist in 
Rio de J merod 
Dee. 21, have already 
published. He found the pop 
ulation of that city 
the political crisis 


our 


Spec 


eagerly 
aiscussing 
since the overthrow of Marshal 
Deodoro da 
and 


Fonseca’s Govern- 
election of a 
the Re pub 
the 


ment the 
new President of 


lic. “The 
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Rua do 
crowded, and almost impass- 
able for the ordinary indi- 
vidual, with old as w 
young men talking ove the 
situation and hatching revolt 
The Chief of the Police there- 
fore gave notice that he would 
clear the street at seven o'clock. 
Nevertheless, the crowd 
there, boasting how theywould 
treat the police if they came, 
man tried to outdo his friend in telling what he 
but when the police did come, and charged down 
Away went the crowd, 
It was 


lately 


Ouvidor has been 


was 
COMMONS. 
and each 
would 
the street, it was quite another tale. 
bolting into the side streets and into the open spaces. 
pitiable to see the fear written on their faces and the cowardice 


they displayed.’ 


THE FAMINE IN RUSSIA. 


The famine which prevails in many parts of Russia continues 
to engender crime and epidemic disease. The terror inspired 
by the bands of peasant robbers who scour the country is such 
that landowners are abandoning their property and taking 
refuge in the towns. The Russian newspaper Vede/ya gives 
a heartrending account of the affairs. It 
“Many peasants are forsaking their farms so as 
their families die of hunger. At the farm gates groups of 
squalid children hang about to of the 
bs In one village many of the houses are nailed 1 
Theis i Those wh 
have remain Many 
them eat clay m died of 
food. In there 
woman who has just her 
band is dead already ; the new-born child is nestling 
frozen t mother. Five older children are crying 
hunger another family they have had nothing to 
for three It seems that matters are going from ba 
Our Artist’s sketches represent a scene in one of tl 
province of Kazan, where the peasants a1 
begging al f the richer townsfolk, and another scene, ij 
which the owners of wretched horses, perishing for want of 
food, are bringing them to the slaughterers and offering them 
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for sale at the price of a few shillings. 
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THE LATE MR. C. H. SPURGEON: VIEWING THE COFFIN IN THE METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE, FEB. 9, 18992. 
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THE FAMINE IN RUSSIA: PEASANTS SELLING THEIR HORSES TO THE SLAUGHTERER AT KALUGA. 


SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. J. SCHUONBERG 
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said that he enjoy 

of the ling dramatic 
dark, thin, keen face, his 

powers of work, gave him a certain distinction, 

celebrity as a specialist and a voluminous 


artists of the d 


from his 
ntributor to medical literature. 

I'he Earl of Limerick, on whom the Queen has bestowed the 
collar of the Order of St. Patrick, in the room of the Earl of 
Charlemont, recently deceased, is the head of an ancient Irish 
family. the Pe rys of county Clare, whose ancestors have held 
high offices in the Church of Ireland. ‘The first Baron Glent- 
title of the Earls of Limerick) is, 
of a bishop bein res la tem- 
Bishop of Killaloe in 178], 
was raised to 


vas created 


(now the second 
perhaps, a unique instance 
ral peer. His lordship 
Bishop of Limerick three years later. He 

the Peerage in 1790, and his son and 
Earl of Limerick in 1803. The present Earl is fifty-one years 
has served in the Rifle Brigade, and is a Lord-in- 
Queen. His eldest son, Lord Glentworth, is 
Rifle Brigade (Prince Consort's Own), and 


was 


successor 


of age, 
Waiting to the 
now an officer in the 
was born in 1863 

Dr. F. S. Leighton, who died on Jan. 23, though himself 
a man of distine : possibly be remembered chiefly from 
the fact that he was the father of Sir Frederick Leighton, the 
President of the Royal Ac Mrs. Satherland Orr, 
t rrapher and frien Browning. He was spoiled for 
deafness, but he was a scholar of 
and even profound meta- 
of his 
character and 


wlemy, and of 
he biog 
the medical profession by 
le and ripe cul ind an acute 
Ile had travelled much, 
were displayed 


test social charm 


and the results 
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vVsician 
study and 


demeanour of the grea 


experience 


The Court of Aldermen of the City of London, on Monday, 
Feb, 8, elected Sir Charles Hall, Q.C., M.P., to the high judicial 
office of Recorder, in the 
place of the late Sir 
Thomas Chambers A 
son of the late Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Sir Charles Hall, 
he was born in 1843, was 

] it Harrow and 

ollege, Cam- 

was a pupil of 

A. L. Smith 

s Counsel to the Trea- 

snry ; he practised on the 
Ilome Circuit, in the 
{ vy Cour und at local 
Sessions i issex, became 

1877 nev-Cre 

the Prince of 
and was Tubman 
tue Court of Exch 
Fiace 188! ’ has 
one of Queen's 
Counsel, holding im- 
portant Crown prosecu- 
Assizes, and has also been leader in the 
Charles Butt was raised to the 


been 
HARLES HAL! 
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tion briefs at the 
Admiralty Court since Si 
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a son of Sir Daniel Sandford. His 
where he held 
Bartle Frere. He is best known, 
his services as an expert and 
International Exhi 
manager of the 
great show of 1862, and was British Commissioner at the Exhi- 
bition of Paris (1878), Philadelphia (1875), Melbourne (1881), 
and Adelaide 7). He the well-known 
publishing company of Chapman and Hall 
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Herber Evans, D.D., who has just entered on 


the Congregational Union, is, as his 


lalrman of 
name implies, a native of 
the Principality. He was 
born in 1836, at Panty- 
ronen, Carmarthenshire, 
and in entered 
the Memorial College at 
Brecon. On the com ple- 
tion of his course he was 
rdained us pastor of the 
Morriston, 
he succeeded the 
Thomas 
poet preacher” — 
had removed to 
London, and to whose 
ministry Robert Brown- 
ing became greatly 
attached. After three 
years’ successful work at 
Morriston, Dr. Evans 
removed to Carnarvon, 
for twenty - six 


1858S he 


‘Tabernacle: at 
vhere 
Rev. 
“the 
who 


Jones 


EVANS 

where 

years he has occupied a foremost position, being regarded, 
without distinction of most 
preachers that Wales has produced. He is an active membet 
of the Council of the North Wales University College, and for 
three years has been Homiletical Lecturer at the Independent 
College. For many years he has edited Y Dysgedydd, a popular 


Welsh monthly 


one of the eloquent 


sect, as 


The death is announced of Professor Alfred Goodwin, who 
held the chair of and Latin at University College, 
London. He wasa scholar of Balliol, and first-class man in 
Moderations and in the Final Classical Schools. Of a retiring 
disposition he was little known outside a limited circle, but 
his sound scholarship and devotion to his work make his death, 
at the early age of forty-two, a loss to be deeply mourned. 


A familiar figure has disappeared from the West-End in 
the person of Mr. Samson Wertheimer, the well-known Bond 
Street dealer in bric-A-brac, who, at the eof eighty-one, has 
fallen a victim to the modern scourge of influenza. Wer- 
theimer, who was a Polish Jew, began his career in London 
some sixty years ago in the humblest way imaginable, and had 
raised himself from the position of a struggling and almost 

lealer in curios in Soho to that of a millionaire, who 

ist quarter of a century must have spent millions 

in works of art business connection was with the 
wealthiest families in Europe. Up to within a few days of 
his death the Bond Street dealer’s somewhat quaint fignre and 
peculiar physiognomy were to be seen in the fashionable 
streets of the West-End, almost unaltered in appearance 
during the last twenty years. ‘id 


Greek 


and whose 


Of Sir Robert Groves Sandeman, whose portrait appears 
on the g page, something was said in our last issue. 
He was Chief Commissioner for Beloochistan, and went bravely 


precedir 
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through the Indian Mutiny, being present at the siege and 
capture of Lucknow. He also served in the Afghan War of 

1878-80, and took part in the march to Candahar. 
death of Dr. George Kingsley, brother of the more 
s Charles and Henry Kingsley, breaks an interesting 
with the not remote past. George Kingsley entered thu 
al profession, but he had a genuine literary gift, which 
-in the charming sketches of the wanderings which 
rd Pembroke enjoyed together, called “The Earl and 
He was a great traveller, and, like Charles, an 
naturalist. He had seen life in nearly every 
the globe, though of late years he led a quiet 
ic life at Cambridge. He did excellent work in fighting 

the cholera epidemic in 1848. 

Mr. T. E. Wenman, the well-known and respected Lyceum 
xr. who has recently died of pleurisy and pneumonia, had 
a thorough knowledge of his art during his career 
thirty years, in the earlier portion of which he 
he advantage of playing with such artists as Helen 
Martin) and Madge Robertson (Mrs. Kendal). 
Newman, and he was born in Manchester 
well remembered by London theatre- 
impersonations of Sir John Ingram, in 
A Serap of Paper,” and Mr. Sullivan, in “A Quite Rubber.” 
engagement at the Court Thentre under the 
Mr. Hare. For the last five years he has been 
Lyceum, and has appeared in most of 
tant productions: * The Merchant of 
Olivia,” and “ Charles I.” may be par- 
while his last assumption, only given up 
Norfolk in the successful 


rit (Lady 
real name was 
1344. He will be 
ers in his excellent 


luring his 
janagement of 

red at the 
Irving's impo 

” “ Macbeth,’ 

y mentioned ; 

gehts ago, was the Duke of 

‘Henry VIII 

is Laur, the Boulang Deputy, and part hero of the 

which took place recently in the French Chamber, 

otégé of Georges Sand, and an habitué in hisearly youth 

literary society she gathered round her at Nobant. 

vas anxious when a boy to become a writer, or, at least, 

but he finally followed the advice of his patroness 

and became a mining engineer at St. 


am yournaiist 
and that of Dumas fi/s, 
Etienne. Although performing his work conscientiously, and 
in a manner that merited the special approbation of his chiefs, 
Francis Laur was still haunted by literary ambition. Again 
he sought out Alexandre Dumas fi/s, and received from him 
a letter in which the following pe ages occurred “T¢ is by 
create a work of ought to 
been seeking to do so all my life. 
can achieve anything it is worth 
Tenpence judiciously invested in paper 
material required to produce * Paul 
Sorrows of Werther. ‘Manon Lescaut,’ 
‘Le Misanthrope.’ Choose the form in which you will cast 
your write with brain and heart. Do not let a word 
pass that you have not felt.” But, apparently, M. Laur never 
wrote the chef-d’ceuvre counselled him by the author of * La 
Dame aux Camélias.” Instead, he threw himself into the 
political arena, little thinking that his name would be asso- 
ciated with one of the most turbulent and absurd scenes that 
has ever occurred in the French Chamber. 


10 means easy to genius, J 
iow, for I have 
you feel you 
aking an effort. 
is all the 


thought, 


delwald is this summer to be the scene of a unique 
which has been projected in connection with the 
v of the Churches. The Bishop of Ripon, Canon Body, 
Canon Wilberforce, Canon Fremantle, Mr. Aitken (the 
Mr. Percy Bunting (of the Contemporary), Dr. 
Clifford, Dr. Mackennal, Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, 
F. Horton represent a delightful varie ts of ecclesi- 
These will, it is expected, fore- 
] intervals of more 


and, in the 
variety of subjects bearing 


ence, 


missioner), 
Parker, Dr 
and Mr. R 
interests and 
with many 

recreation, discuss a 


astical ideas, 
gather 
deliberate 
more or less directly on reunion. 


others 


PORTRATTS., 
We are indebted to Messrs. Russell and Son, 17, Baker Street, 


OUR 


W., for our portraits of Lord Dudley, Lord Lamington, 
Mr. Hermon-Hodge, and the new Dean of Chichester (Canon 
Randall) ; to Messrs. Elliott and Fry, 55, Baker Street, W., 
for the late Sir Morell Mackenzie and the Rev. Dr. Phillips ; 
to Messrs. Maull and Fox, 187, Piccadilly, for the late Sir 
R. G. Sandeman; to Mr. A. Bassano, 25, Old Bond Street, W., 

Sir Charles Hall and Mr. Milvain; to Mr. Duryea, of 
Adelaide. for the late Sir H. B. Sandford ; to Mr. Kilpatrick, 
of Belfast, for the late Rev. Dr. Hanna; and to Mr. F. T. 
Palmer, of Croydon, for Mr. Alderman Cotton. The portrait 
of Jean Gérardy, in our last issue, was from a photograph by 
Messrs. Elliott and Fry, 55, Baker Street. 


GOOD NIGHT! 
what do you here—here by my poor little nest? 
shadow lies on my brightest 


Destroyer ! 
What have I done 
and best? 

If *twas my sin that smirched the cross on the door, O 

Death, 
Blood of mine should efface it, and not this Innocent’s 
breath. 


that your 


passing 


O cruel to drench the fleece of my one little lamb with thy 
dew ! 

O sightless to quench the light ineyes so guileless and true! 

O heartless and brainless to still the life in this hand that 
glows. 

And the love and the thought that 


grey-fading brows! 


breed in these wide, 


Ihe sweet, unfaltering voice !—“ Papa, do you think I shall 
die?” 

* Die, my dear? 
not I 

You will live to bea big man ; and when I am old and grey, 


You shall take me by the arm and guide me along the way. 


All’s in God's hands, but I think—so think 


But if it should be death, do you know what it is, little 
one .— 
is only a fulling asleep, and you wake and the darkness 
is gone. 

And mamma and papa will sleep too; and when that the 
day is come, 

We shall meet all together in heaven—in heaven instead of 


* Don't know that, asleep in your bed, an hour like a 


moment 
Be not afraid of that !—it is past in a night without dreams, 
We are only apart, dear child, *twixt the evening and morning 
light!” 
Good night, then, papa, and God bless you!’ 
my darling, good night!” 


seems ! 


> “My darling, 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD 
(in an early Number of the Cornhill Magazine). 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
The Queen, according to Truth, will probably pay a visit to 
Lord and Lady Salisbury at Beaulieu, near Nice, during her 
stay at Hyéres, as they are to spend the Easter recess at their 
new villa. 

Her Majesty is still at Osborne, where she has been joined 
for a week by the Prince and Princess of Wales, Prince 
George, and Princesses Victoria and Mand, ‘The Prince and 
Princess are going to Compton Place. the Duke of Devonshire’s 
house near Eastbourne, until the Queen returns to Windsor, 
when they are to pay a brief visit to her Majesty at the castle 
before going abroad. 

That weary Titan, the House of Commons, has braced him- 
self again to the business of the nation, and what is expected 
to be a tempestuous Session has begun with the mildest accents 
of spring. The Queen's Speech recites the proposals of the 
Government with its customary air of diffident benevolence. 
It must be allowed that Ministers do not entertain extravagant 
hopes as to the volume of the work which will be accomplished 
before they go to the country, for it is taken for granted on 
both sides that the dissolution will come this year. Irish 
Local Government and Education, and English Small Holdings 
are the most momentous themes of legislation ; and, if any 
time can be spared from these and the Estimates, the private 
3ill procedure of England and Scotland, district councils for 
England, the discipline of the clergy, the liability of employers, 
the relief of elementary schools from local rates, and one or 
two other subjects will be taken in hand for the behoof of a 
grateful country. 

The hopes of the Opposition run high, and Sir William 
Harcourt is their boisterous minstrel. At Sonthampton he 
exulted over Rossendale, and scolded Lord Salisbury for his 
denunciation of Irish Catholics. It has been rudely suggested 


that the dinner which the Southampton Liberals gave 
Sir William was so cold that he had to dine again at his 
hotel; but the frigidity of the fare did not impair the 


characteristic richness of his invective. 

t a conclave of Liberal Unionists at Devonshire House the 
day before the meeting of Parliament, Mr. Chamberlain was 
formally elected leader of the party in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Chamberlain explained his position in regard to certain 
questions which lie outside the scope of Liberal Unionist 
activity. He said that he retained his opinion about Dis- 
establishment, but subordinated it to the interests of the 
Union. The difficulty of this attitude is that it does not 
satisfy a section of the Conservatives, who complain that 
Mr. Chamberlain is constantly giving vent to the Radicalism 
which he holds in suspense till the Irish problem is disposed of. 


Mr. Chamberlain's scheme of old-age pensions seems to 
obtain very little favour. It was criticised by Mr. John Morley 
at Newcastle chiefly on the ground that it offered a very 
shadowy inducement to thrift. To offer a man five shillings a 
week when he reaches the age of sixty-five, after having paid 
the State forty-five pounds, is not exactly intoxicating. Mr. 
Morley suggests that the real remedy for deserving poverty 
may be found in some relaxation of the Poor Law, and that an 
inquiry into the whole question should be instituted by the 
Local Government Board. Some people have remarkable ideas 
as tothe capacity of the poor for providence. A correspondent 
of the 7imes, who signs himself “ Arithmeticus,” has discovered 
that if a young, sober, and unmarried man earns ten shillings 
a week he can easily save thirteen pence out of that sum. 


London is in the throes of preparation for the County 
. Council elections. which will be held on March 6, Among the 
most notable candidates is Lord Carrington, late Governor of 
New South Wales, who, if the Progressive party should find 
themselves in a majority, will be elected Chairman of the 
Council. ‘The issue before the electors turns chiefly on the 
Progressive programme, which demands the enlargement of 
the powers of the Council, the acquisition of the tramways 
and other public conveniences, the absorption of the City Cor- 
poration, so as to unify the administration of London, and the 
levy of a “betterment” tax on the owners of property who 
benefit by public improvements. The elections will be fought 
on strictly party lines, and the result will be regarded as an 
index to the relative strength of parties in London, in view of 
the impending Parliamentary struggle. 

A serious outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease has forced 
Mr. Chaplin to close all the cattle markets within the metro- 
politan police area. The disease is supposed to have come 
from Denmark, though a manifestation among some Norfolk 
cattle is scarcely traceable to that source. ‘The closing of the 
markets means a very serious loss,ar may recall to cattle- 
breeders the evil time from 1880 to 1886, during which period 
importers were said to have lost two and a half millions 
sterling, while the enhanced cost of milk and meat to the 
community amounted to six millions. 

The interest in the great Pearl Case has been revived by 
the arrest of Mrs. Osborne, who surrendered herself to the 
police at Dover. In spite of a great show of activity, the 
police seem to have had not the smallest inkling of Mrs. 
Osborne’s movements, and but for her voluntary return they 
might have remained in the dark for an indefinite period. 
The warrant under which Mrs. Osborne was arrested charged 
her with obtaining money under false pretences ; yet. when 
she was brought before the Lord Mayor, the Treasury allowed 
the charge to be dismissed, and then instituted a fresh prose- 
cution on the charge of perjury. The whole of this procedure 
savours of sharp practice, and, whatever may be the guilt of 
this woman, the Treasury has no reason to plume itself either 
on its sagacity or its delicacy. 

Mr. Plimsoll’s evidence before the Labour Commission con- 
tinues to provoke remonstrances from the representatives of 
the shipping interest. Mr. W. H. secretary of the 
Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom, denies that the 
abatement of the loss of life at sea is due to the legislation 
associated with Mr. Plimsoll’s name. Mr. Cooke says it is all 
due to the improvement in the quality of the mercantile 
marine, and especially the substitution of steel for wooden 
vessels. Yet the average loss of life in British ships even now 
does not compare very favourably with the average of some 
foreign maritime countries. 


Cooke, 


The Oxford Town Council has decided to grant a site in 
that city for the statue of Cardinal Newman, while rejecting 
the proposal to erect the memorial in Broad Street. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to choose some spot which may excite 
less irritation than the place originally suggested. It is hinted 
that a statue of the Cardinal anywhere in Oxford will be 
exposed to outrage at the hands of the populace, though why 
this particularly offensive form of protest should result from 
the opposition of a number of ecclesiastical dignitaries I do 
not know. It would have been better, on the whole, to erect 
the memorial in London, but, if it must stand in Oxford, it 
will certainly be protected by the general good sense and good 
feeling of the citizens. 

Mr. Robert Bayly, who has played so prominent a part in 
ihe agitation for the extension of telegraphic and telephonic 


THE 


communication along our coasts, writes to me: “ What better 
illustration could we have of the necessity for coast commu- 
nication than in the loss of the Eider? Had the sea been 
heavier than it was, the loss of life before any life-boats could 
have reached her, sammoned as thay were by the coastguard 
patrol, would have been awful.” I commend this to the atten- 
tion of the House of Commons, which will be asked to con- 
sider the whole question. 

Mr. Hakes, who for seven years carried on a suit against 
the Rev. J. Bell-Cox for ritualistic practices, is not satisfied 
with Lord Penzance’s judgment, and announces that he will 
seek a mandate from a bishop to start fresh litigation. ‘The 
prosecution of the Bishop of Lincoln was scarcely a monument 
of wisdom. and another campaign against Mr. Bell-Cox does 
not seem a very profitable enterprise. If Mr. Hakes would 
devote his energies to some social work amongst the poor, he 
achieve much more substantial good than by pursu- 
offender 


might 
ing, even with the best possible intentions, 
against some ceremonial article of the Reformation. 

Sir Charles Hall, Q.C., M.P., has been elected Recorder of 
London in the room of Sir Thomas Chambers. The salary of 
this lucrative office has been raised to £4000 a year, and at one 
time there appeared to be several candidates ; but when the 
day of nomination came Sir Charles Hall had no competitor. 


hi 


a clerical 


Very conflicting ramours have been afloat as to the ultimate 
destination of the remains of the late Duke of Clarence, the 
World stating definitely that, after the Queen has visited the 
Memorial Chapel, the body will be removed to Sandringham, 
but this statement is now officially contradicted, and it seems 





DUKE OF CLARENCE AS A CHILD. 


WILLIAMSON. 


STATUE OF THE LATE 


SCULPTOR, MR. F. J. 


Prince’s remains will rest either at 
in the crypt of the Prince Consort's 


almost certain that the 
the Memorial Chapel or 
mausoleum at Frogmore. 

Dr. Parker has explained that when Mr. Ward Beecher 
occupied the pulpit of the City Temple, and denounced those 
who preach the doctrine of eternal punishment, he was not 
ailuding to Mr. Spurgeon. Mr. Beecher said that the “ eternal 
torment” theory could proceed only from “a monster,” and 
Dr. Parker does not think this was a term of Mr. 
Spurgeon and his friends thought otherwise, and so a some- 


abuse. 


what nnedifying controversy promises to rage over Mr. 
Spurgeon’s gray 

On Feb. 2 the German Emperor called on Sir Edward 
Malet, at the British Embassy in Berlin, in order personally 


to express his condolence on the occasion of the death of his 
cousin, the late Duke of Clarence. 


William II. has evidently made up his mind to combat 





Socialism in his Empire. ‘The new educational law, which 
will certainly be passed im the Prussian Chamber, is 
one of the methods on which he relies most to effect his 
purpose. But in the meantime more immediate measures 
are being taken to puta stop to the Socialist movement, 
which, it is now acknowledged, is more dangerous than 
was believed when Prince Bismarck’s Anti-Socialist law was 
allowed to expire without being renewed. ‘The German 
authorities have come to the conclusion that the Socialists ar 
a revolutionary and not a Constitutional party, and that it 


would be dangerous to allow them to advocate their theories. 
and, they have ordered a 


Socialists to be arrested in Berlin and els¢ 


consequently, number of allewed 


V here. 


That the circular of Prince George of Saxony with regard 
to the ill-treatment of soldiers by non-commissioned officers 
was far from being exaggerated or unnecessary is 1 
the fact that since its publication similar orders have been 
issued to the commanding officers of the Prussian aud Bavarian 
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armies. Besides, three non-commissioned officers in th2 
Bavarian Guards have jast been degraded to the ranks for 
ill-treating soldiers. 

A notable reform is about to be introduced in the German 
army. Hitherto the German soldiers in time of war used to 
bivouac in the open field or were billeted in towns and 
villages. In future they will sleep under canvas. A new 
tent has been devised which only weighs 1600 grammes (about 
3 1b.), and is divisible into two portions, each of which can be 
used as an overcoat in case of rain. It is said that this inno- 
vation has been brought about by the necessity of providing 
shelter for the German soldiers in case Germany should at any 
time be involved ina war with its northern neighbour. No 
doubt this motive will be duly appreciated and noted by the 
aforesaid northern neighbour. 


Count Limburg-Stirum, who recently criticised the new 
Commercial Treaties in an article in the A Zvitung, was 
sentenced on Feb. 6 to be dismissed the pu ec service and to 


the loss of his pension and of the title of Minister. 


the highest penalty that could be inflicted upon him, and his 


This is 


condemnation has made a sensation in Berlin political and 
diplomatic circles, where it is thought the punishment is 
excessive. An opinion also prevails that, had the Government 
more confidence in the wisdom of its new commercial policy, 
there would have been no necessity for such high-handed 
action Count Limburg-Stirum, it is said, intends to 


appeal. 

The first result of the new commercial policy of France is 
that mutton in Paris now costs 5d. per kilo, or 24d., per pound 
more than it did on Jan. 31, the last day of the old régime 
Parisian butchers are never slow in taking advantage of any 
increase in the duties to raise the price of meat; but they 
have never been known to reduce the prices, however low the 
duties might fall. 

About twelve months ago, when M. Sardou's (then) new 
piece, “ Thermidor,” was produced at the Théatre Francais, 
disturbances were feared on account of the political allusions 
it contained, a splitin the Cabinet was imminent, and finally 
the play was prohibited in the French capital. Well, “ Ther- 
midor”’ was recently played in Brussels and in Nice, and was 
found so dull and uninteresting that it fell flat. Are the 
people of Brussels and Nice lacking in historical knowledge, 
or the Parisians in ’ Londoners will have an 
opportunity of judging for themselves, and, being, at all events, 
perfectly impartial spectators, their verdict may possibly be 
final. 

In West Africa the French are pushing forward with great 
activity. In the Soudan, Colonel Humbert has captured two 
of chief Samory's strongholds, while M. de Brazza is estab- 
lishing military factories on the Upper Songha, 
These will ultimately form a basis of operations for 
future expeditions to Lake Tchad. 


coolness ! soon 


posts and 
posts 


M. Alexeief, the mayor of Moscow, who was entrusted by 
the Czar with the famine-stricken 
districts of Russia, has returned Petersburg to report 
upon the situation. M. Alexeief is of opinion that the accounts 
which have been published of the famine have been much 
exaggerated, and that, although the distress is great in many 
districts, there are large quantities of cereals in the hands of 


a special mission to visit 
to st, 


speculators, and he states that business is still fairly good and 
money plentiful in the banks. It should be added that M 
Alexeief has only visited a few of the famine-stricken districts, 
Samara, and that his report 
On the other hand, the 
to the 


such as Saratof, Orenburg, and 
does not apply to the whole of Russia, 
improvement in the dispatch of food by railway, thanks 
exertions of Colonel Wendrich, have caused the speculators to 
be less exacting, and prices have slightly fallen No doubt 
the Czar must be pleased at the results achieved by the gallant 
Colonel * but it turns out that General Vanofski, the Minister 
of War, is very angry. He complains that the measures taken 


by Colonel Wendrich for accelerating the transport of 


wheat have interfered with the plans of the mobilisa- 
tion of the army in case of war and injured the rail- 
way rolling-stock. And so Colonel Wendrich will probably be 
made to feel how diffienit it is to please everybody. A note- 


worthy fact in connection with the Russian famine is that the 
Ameer of Bokhara, to prove his loyalt; Czar, has sub- 
scribed 100,000 roubles to the funds of the Central Relief 
Committee, presided over by the Czarewitch. 


ty to the 


The Belgian House of Representatives has for some days 
been engaged in discussing the Government proposals for the 
revision of the Constitution of 1831. ‘These include household 
suffrage, a redistribution of seats, the payment of members of 
Parliament, and certain provisions enabling the King to adopt 
an heir in case of his own decease without malechildren. They 
have authorised the annexation of colonies by Belgium, and 
substituted for the King’s veto on Parliamentary Bills the 
referendum system as in Switzerland. The Radical, Socialist, 
and Labour Parties are strongly opposed to the referendum, 
and the last-mentioned party is daily agitating in favour of 
universal suffrage. 

The new Portuguese Government are striving to clear the 
Augean stable left them to deal with by their predecessors, 
with the help and concurrence of the Cortes. Senhor Peito 
Carvalho, the Director of Customs, has been dismissed, and 
the Cortes have unanimously approved Senhor de Arriaga’s 
proposals for the impeachment of the late Finance Minister 
and for the appointment of a committee of investigation into 
the conduct of other persons whom it might become necessary 
to indict in the same manner. 


The great financial problem just now is to find the means 
of giving to the foreign bondholders adequate guarantees for 
the proper administration of the reorganised debt. Probably 
it will be solved by the appointment of a commission on which 
the foreign creditors of Portugal wonld be represented. Com- 
mittees for the protection of the holders of Portuguese stock 


have been formed in Berlin and Amsterdam, so that the 
interests of foreign creditors will be well looked after. 
The Porte has not yet sent to the new Khedive the firman 


of investitare which is to make Abbas Pasha definitively ruler 
of Egypt. It is said that the Sultan would like Abbas Pasha 
to come to Constantinople to receive his investiture and pay 
homage to him; but in some quarters it is not thought 
mivisable that the Khedive should leave Cairo at present, as 


his absence from Egypt might give rise to complications. 


On Feb. 7 the Hotel Royal in New York was destroyed by 
fire, and a large number of people were burned to death or 
injured rhe fire originated in the elevator shaft, and spread 
with such rapidity that the building fell in before the inmates 
had been fully aroused 
Elevators, or lifts, ar 
can be more dangerous in case of fire, as they act as a gigantic 
flue. I hope the day will l allowed to 


very convenient things, but nothing 


come when no lift will be 


be constructed in the centre of any public building, but in a 
special shaft placed against the onter walls. It may not look 
pretty, but it will be safer than the present plan, x 
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I whispered her name, and she drew aside behind an aloe bush, and, making pretence that her foot was pierced with a thorn, she lingered till the other women were gone by 
p ’ ’ ’ 9} } f g ‘ 
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BY H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


mR... hed be Be 


AUTHOR OF “SHE,” “‘KING SOLOMON'’S MINES,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE COUNSEL OF BALEKA. 


I rose, I praised the king with a loud voice, and I went 
from the Zntwnkulu, the house of the king. I walked slowly 
through the gates, but when I was without the gates the 
anguish that came upon me because of my burnt hand was 
more than I could bear. I ran to and fro groaning till I came 
to the hut of one whom I knew. There I found fat, and 
having plunged my hand in the fat, I wrapped it round with 
a skin and passed out again, for I might not stay still. I went 
to and fro, till at length I came to the spot where my huts 
had been. ‘The outer fence of the huts yet stood; the fire had 
not caught it. I passed through the fence; there within were 
the ashes of the burnt huts—they lay ankle-deep. I walked 
in among the ashes; my feet struck upon things that were 
sharp. The moon was bright, and I looked; they were the 
blackened bones of my wives and children. I flung myself 
down in the ashes in bitterness of heart; I covered myself over 
with the ashes of my kraal and with the bones of my wives 
and children. Yes, my father, there I lay, and on me were 
the ashes, and among the ashes were the bones. Thus, then, 
did I lie for the last time in my kraal, and was sheltered from 
the frost of the night by the ashes of those to whom I had 
given life. Such were the things that befell us in the days of 
Chaka, my father; yes, not to me alone, but to many another 
also 

I lay among the ashes and groaned with the pain of my 
burn, and groaned also from the desolation of my heart 
Why had I not tasted of the poison, there in the hut of Chaka, 
and before the eyes of Chaka?’ Why did I not taste it now 
and make anend? Nay, I had endured the agony; I would 
not give him this last triumph over me. Now, having passed 
the fire, once more I should be great in the land, and I would 
become great. Yes, I would bear my sorrows, and become 
great, that in a day to be I might wreak vengeance on the 
king. Ah! my father, there, as I lay among the ashes, I prayed 
to the Amatongo, to the ghosts cf my ancestors. I prayed to 

[AM Reghts Reserved.) 


my Fhlose, to the spirit that watches me—ay, and I even 
dared to pray to the Umkulukulu, the great soul of the world, 
who moves through the world unseen and unheard. And thus 
I prayed, that I might yet live to kill Chaka as he had killed 
those who were dear to me. And while I prayed I slept, or, if I 
did not sleep, the light of thought went out of me, and 1 became 
as one dead. And while I lay thus there came a vision to me, a 
vision that was sent in answer to my prayer, or, perchance, it 
was a madness born of my sorrows. For, my father, it seemed 
to me that. I stood upon the bank of a river great and wide. 
It was gloomy there, the iight lay low upon the face of the 
river, but far away on the farther side was a glow like the 
glow of a stormy dawn, and in the glow I saw a mighty bed 
of reeds that swayed about in the breath of the dawn, and out 
of the reeds came men and women and children, by hundreds 
and tens of hundreds, and plunged into the waters of the river 
and were buffeted about by the waters. Now, my father, all 
the people that I saw in the water were black people, and all 
those who were torn out of the reeds were black—there were 
none of them white like your people, my father, for this vision 
was a vision of the Zulu race, who alone are ‘‘ torn out of the 
reeds.’’ Now, I saw that of those who swam in the rive 
some passed over very quickly and some stood, as it were, still 
in the water—as in life, my father, some die soon and some live 
formany years. And I saw the countless faces of those in the 
water, among them were many that I knew. There,.my 
father, I saw the face of Chaka, and near him was my own 
face; there, too, I saw the face of Dingaan the prince, his 
brother, and the face of the boy Umslopogaas and the face of 
Nada, my daughter, and then it was for the first time that I 
knew that Umslopogaas was not dead, but only lost. 

Now I turned in my vision, and looked at that bank of the 
river on which I-stood. ‘Then I saw that behind the bank was 
a cliff, mighty and black, and in the cliff were doors of ivory, 
and through the doors came light and the ghter ; 
other doors there were also, black as though fashioned of coal, 
and through them came darkness and the sounds of groans 
I saw this also, that in front of the doors was set a seat, and on 


sound of lau 


the seat was the figure ofa woman glorious to see. She was tall, 
and she alone was white, and clad in robes of white, and her 
hair was like gold which was molten in the fire, and her face 
shone like the midday sun. Then I saw that those who came 
up out of the river stood before the woman, the water yet 
running from them, and cried aloud to her. 

** Hail, Jnkosazana-y-Zulu! Hail, Queen of the Heavens 

Now, the figure of the glorious woman held a rod in either 
hand, and the rod in her right hand was white and of ivory, 
and the rod. in her left hand was black and of ebony. And as 
those who came up before her throne greeted her, so she 
pointed now with the wand of ivory in her right hand, and 
now with the wand of ebony in her left hand. And with the 
wand of ivory she pointed to the gates of ivory, through which 
came light and laughter, and with the wand of ebony she 
pointed to the gates of coal, through which came blackness and 
groans. And as she pointed, so those who greeted her turned, 
and went some through the gates of light and some through 
the gates of blackness. 

Presently, as I stood, there came up a handful of people 
from the bank of the river. I looked on them and knew them 
There was Unandi, the mother of Chaka, there was Anadi. my 
wife, and Moosa, my son, and all my other wives and children 
and those who had perished with them. 

They stood before the figure of the woman, the Princess of th« 
He vens, to whom the Umkuluk ilu has given it to watch over 
the people of the Zulu, and cried aloud, ** Hail, Jnkosazana-y- 
Zulu! Hail!’’ 

Then she the Inkosazana, pointed with a rod of 
the gates of ivory: but still they stood before her, not moving 
first time, in a low voice that 


ivory to 


Now the woman spoke for the 
was sad and awful to hear 

‘ Pass in, children of my people, 
Why tarry ye’ Pass in through the gates of light.”’ 

But still they tarried, and in my vision Unandi spoke 
‘We tarry, Queer f the Heaven we tarry to pray for 
justice on him who murdered us. I, who on earth was named 
Mother of the Heavens, on behalf of all this company, pray 


pass in to the judgment. 
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m ] need, i ran to where the lion worried 

lav beneath the shield. She did not heed 

n | flung himself upon his knees before her, and, 
zi the haft of the broken spear, drove it deep into her and 
Wwrel itround. Now shesaw him and turned roaring, and 
m, tearing his breast and arn Then, as he lay, 

l mighty howling, and, behold! erey wolves and 

b leaped upon the lioness and rent and worried her till she 
fe nd was torn to pieces by them. After this the senses of 


eht went out of his 
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not find her, and he saw that he lay 











could not come to him to slay him. 


nd prostrated myself, « illing 


, , t thy wives and children. 
» the torment by fit 
po, my servant, has lost his wives and children, by the 


en all the counsellors wept aloud, while Cl 


king, when the weepii 


up thy kraal greater and fairer than it wa 


eo ye also, my counsellors, leaving me to weep alon 


, then, my father, did the words of Balek 


re children born to m« 


CHAPTER XII 


fow, my father, I will go back a little, for my t 
mut like a river in a plain, ancl tell 








back and saw the 
of thorns, crying ‘ 
rd her words, then he saw and heard 


t in her mouth, and looked 


he fears lest the people should He saw her face, hx 





( 


in a cave upon a bed of grass, while all about him were tl 
kins of beasts, and at his side was « pot filled with water. 
Ie put out his hand and, taking the pot, drank of the water, 
and then he saw that his arm was wasted as with sickness, 
and that his breast was thick with scars scarcely skinned over. 
Now, while he lay and wondered, the mouth of the cave 
was darkened, and through it came that same lad who had 
done battle with the lioness and been overthrown by her, 
bearing a dead buck upon his shoulders. He put down the 
buck upon the ground, and, walking to where Umslopogaas 
lay, looked upon him. 
‘ O01!” he said, ‘‘ your eyes are open—do you, then, live, 





stra = 


wer ? 
‘| live,’? answered Umslopogaas, “‘ and I am hungry.” 

‘Tt is time,’’ said the other, ‘since with toil I bore you 
here through the forest, for twelve days you have lain without 
sense, drinking water only. So deeply had the lion clawed you 
that I thought of you as dead. ‘Twice I was near to killing 
you, that you might cease to suffer and I to be troubled; but 
I held my hand, because of a word which came to me from one 
who is dead. Now eat, that your strength may return to you. 
Afterwards we will talk.’’ 

So Umslopogaas ate, and little by little his strength came 
back to him—every day a little. And afterwards, as they sat 
t night by the fire in the cave they spoke together. 

‘* How are you named?” asked Umslopogaas of the other. 
‘Tam named Galazi the Wolf,’’ he answered, ‘‘and I am of 





Zulu Llood—ay, of the blood of Chaka the king; forthe fathet 
of Sen eacona, the father of Chaka, was my great-grand- 
father.’ 

‘Whence, then, came you, Galazi?”’ 

‘*T came from Swaziland—from the tribe of the Halakazi, 
which I should rule. This is the story: Siguyana, my grand- 
father, was,a younger brother of Senzai ona, the father of 
( ca. But he quarrelled with Senzagacona, and became a 


wanderer. With certain of the people of the Umtetwa he 
wandered into Swaziland, and sojourned with the Halakazi 
tribe in their great caves; and the end of it was that he slew 
the chief of the tribe and took his place. After he was dead, 
iy father ruled in his place; but there was a grcat party in 
the tribe that hated his rule because he was of the Zulu race, 
and it would have set up a chief of the old Swazi blood in 
his place. Still, they could not do this, for my father’s 
hand was heavy on the peopl Now, I was the only son of 
my father by his head wife, and should be chief after him, and 
therefore those of the Swazi party, ard they were many and 
rreat. hated me also. So matters stood till last year in the 
wiuter, and then my father set his heart upon killing twenty 
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of the headmen, with their wives and children, because he a club?”? and Galazi held it up before the cyes of some grey wolf as he slunk from tree to tree watching me, and 










































knew that they plotted against him. But the headmen learned Umslopogaas always high above my head the wind sighed in the great 
What was to come, and they prevailed upon a wife of my In truth, my father, that was a club, for I, Mopo, saw boughs like the sighn t women 
father, a woman of their own blood, to poison him. So in after days It was great and knotty, black as iron that ** Still, | went nein to my I that my 
she poisoned him in the night, and in the morning it was had been smoked in the fire, and shod with metal that 1 heart might not tal vith 1 t 
told me that my father Jay sick and summoned me, and I went worn smooth with smitin cnd the s id hour, the tre t 1 a ped 
to my father. In his hut I found him, and he was writhing ‘*T looked at it,’’ went on Galazi, ‘‘ and I tell you, stra r, upwards, and the ight poured d t 
with pain 1 great desire came into my heart to posse it But, st r, you ve na t higd p 
*** What is it, my father?’ I said. ‘Who has done this ** * How is this club named?’ I asked of the old woman now, and to-morrow I will end the t Say, first 
evil F’ ‘**He is named Watcher of the Fords,’ she answered, you lt di 

**Itis th my hat Iam poisoned, and ‘and he has not watched in vain Five men have held that ‘fam named Umslopogaas, » f Mopo,”’ " red 
yonder she stands who h sd,’ and he pointed to club in war and a hundred and seventy and three have given sig d my tale shall be told when yout done p 
the woman, who stood at the side of the hut near the door, her up their lives beneath its strokes He who held it last y Now, when Ga heard tl ne e st i lL w 
chin upon her breast, trembling as she looked upon the fruitof twenty before he was slain himself, for this fortune goes with troubled, but ti iD mo t Ac to 
her wickedn the club—that he who owns it shall die holding it, but in a leep, and Galazi wrapped Umslop with ft i 

‘“Now, the girl was young and fair, and we had been — great fashion. ‘There is but on r weapon to match with uch 
fi is, yet I say that I did not pause, for my heart was mad itin Zululand, and that is the great axe of Jikiza, the chief of But Ga t \ wa ray tha y ‘ 
in m [ did not pause, but, seizing my spear, I ran at her, the People of the Axe, who dwells in the kraal yonce t bare rock and had no cove) so they slept l t 
and, though she cried for mercy, I killed her with the speaa neient horn-hat ng the d ot tl ve t wolv l 

“* That w well done, Galazi said my father. ‘ But victory We the of 1 
when I am look to yourself, my son, for¢hese Swazi dogs Fords side by vho 1 
will a yu lt rob you of your pla But if they might stand he 
drive you ou d you yet wear this to m ] you will watched m l 
“ST swearit, my father,” 1 Lo hat Twill ‘Let the club | necr. THE REDEMPTION OF GERALD ROSECOURT. 

l y I ul ver . r that v vet the ind D l n $ gl t 

stamp t en of the trib Halakazi flat, every one of them — blows indeed, but in the en ies by the as BY BARRY PAIN 
except t e of my own blood, and bring their women toslavery dare own the W 

t dren to bonds!’ ** € A good ed 

3 rds tor a 4 ne mouth,’ said y father. ‘Yet 1 time, while I I the Jou f G h i I Org / 

you ill live to bring these thin bout. Galazi ] I horny ¢ g { Ss i . ze } 
know ¢ you now in my hour of you ll b i Watcher is n t 
W l for ( vy years of your life f Siguyana, and ck me a man 
\ lol la er land you sl ’ man death, ‘Not so t CHAPTE! VI 

| l deat s yonder witch n to me Then, club to hold in and wh ! Luly i () ! I Ll pp \ | | 
havi poken thus, he lifted up hi ked at me, and n and to snatch them trom the p that | dese 0 \ 1 ' 
wit] reat groan he died vs: ““* Lend you the Watcher, b yt ls me if Fam ¢ ; ; | | ens lo 

N [ passed t of the hut dragging the body of t little of you iin or of the good clu 
d rl aft e. In front of the hut were gathered many I am no thief,’ I answered Maa ee PI td : 
ln viit for the end, and I saw that their look ! mayhap you will me no more, 01 f I rea 

ille live I will bring you back the bones, lthem, I The v r ha i ex] ad i Loud t t 

ina loud vo will render the Watcher into your | t ist t | t j f¢ 

lain her wi I say this: that if you will not lend 1 vill not ‘ nt u , , Tt —_ 
mau over 1to » nv oN ha l | place. — ; on at I in , : , ‘ 
h Boy, your eyt re t,’ she said peerl m - 

e who stood lake the Watcher, go k the bon If you die, let the ringin cn t want slate Ol ook 
bet l, and his heart club be lost with you; if you fail, bring him back to m bu Remycr ii t he ki than t vert 
W if you win the bones, then ul d he ll bri you ie ena l hk I] 

uffer t hi ry nd you shall die a great death at last lin m | en tw , | 
youl chiel over olt a h the dead | 
N > andh So on th row at du took the club W her 1 wil : . 
my ! Landa t aancing s ma made ready irt Ww vel Ing : a sits 
0, rant i 3 The old woman blessed me and bade me farewell, but t ni W a t t I 

mi i 1e] other people of the k il mocked, saying ‘A litt man for Vhich | W p i " | 

I waited, I did not hasten, for I knew well that I yuld so biga ib! Beware, little man, lest the ghosts use the club “Yes.” Ine , ‘“T am sp ly intercsted Mens 
not d then, I knew it because of my father’s word I on you!’ So they spoke, but on rl in the kraal he is a — ; 
waited till the man was near me; he thrust, I sprang asideand granddaughter of the old woman—led me aside, praying ni £5 
drove my spear through him, and on the daughter's body the not to go, for the Ghost Mountain had an It would | mcerned me on pub | : om 
father fell dead. ‘Then I shouted aloud, and rushed through evil name: none » Since 1t was certainly fu f me how | A With fim a D for a te, 
them. None touched me; none could catch me; the mun does spirits, who howl I thanked the girl, but to the id then let i past \ few ' t] ta fe 
not live who can catch me when my feet are ou the ground and ~— others I said no d of the path tothe G t wee] I m f isa diy ' | ' 
I am vay.’’ Mountain. Remver t me t } ; ' r th iret 

‘Yet I might try,’’ said Umslopogaas, smiling, for of all ‘* Now, stranger, if you have strength, come to the mouth ayy = , 
lads among the Zulu he was the switftest of foot of the cave and look out, for the moon is bright.”’ in August. Poor Ce He | = : whet 

First walk again, then run,’’ answered Galazi. So Umslopogaas rose and crept through the narrow mouth word to 1 DOU Ts | . It i ‘ i 

“Take up the tale,’’ quoth Umslopogaas ; ‘‘it is a merry of the cave here, above him, a great grey peak, shaped lik him, and he knows it. B I fan he bel t ( 

one.”’ seated woman, towered high into the air, her chin restin end he will win hea Ile { 1) , ' \ 
Something is left to tell, stranger. I fled from the untry upon her breast, the place where the cave was being, as it were, ndivectiv the other d ' ; ak 

of the Halakazi, nor did I linger at all in the land of the on the lap of the woman. Below this place the rock ran down re : Py ' 

Swazis, but came on swiftly into the Zulu. Now, this was in } | Lower down yet i son : 0 ; T liacl me med, Ys ot 

my mind, that I would go to Chaka and tell him of my wrongs, the lip of a cliff mito the J I tt t that I . ! ( 

a-king that he would send an impi to make an end of the Hala- ot river, lay remark \ ie book t e had k i 

kazi. But while I journeved, finding food and shelter as I might, July 21 How h ily l lif 

I came one night to the kraal of an old man who knew Chaka, g with tl b It - P 4 : nt "se oe 

and had known Siguyana my grandfather, and to him, when I eneat ; ler ” / 

had tarried there two days, I told my tale But the old is the kraal where the aged woman dwelt Phere t ee ’ : — 

man counselled me against it, saying that Chaka, the king, cliff rising from the plain, up which I must climb; there is tl that [ saw her ut : retched 

did not love to look on shoots sprung from the royal forest where dwell the Amatoungo, the people of the ghosts ; ider the old tower bidding fare tom I clo not 

would kill me: moreover, the man offered mea place in there, on the hither side of the forest, runs the path to t cave know nd I hard { t out | ry 

Now. I held that there was wisdom in his words, and and here is the cave itself. See this stone lying at t mouth depressed. Ida & anma tial P hant ‘ e if 

no more of standing before the king to cry for just of the cave, it turns thus, shutting up the mouth of the ve vn , | ae | 

who cries to kings for justice ynetimes finds deat] it turns gently ; though it is so large, a child may move it, for waka ; . 

would not stay in the kraal of the old man, for he h it rests upon a sharp point of rock Only tl the st mary not care to pu ell t I : . 

come after him who looked on me with no liking ; moreo ; not be pushed too far; for, look! if it came to here,’ andhe Im mysell But | 

would be a chief to myself, even if I lived alone s pointed to a mark in the mouth of the cave, ‘‘then that Surely, she will not let me f back If , t ce 

kraal by night and walked on, not knowing where I man must be strong who can drawit back again, though I not come back t 1e Tam] 

‘Now, on the third night, I came to a littl have done it myself, who am not a man full grow But if it S anee £4 Fane { " a m Fe d a] 
stands on the farther side of the river at the foot of the mou pass beyond this mark, then, see, it will roll down the neck of ne " ? hear , ow: itis 
tains. In front of the kraal sat an old, old woman basking the cave like a pebble down the neck of a gourd, and I think to her for a few minut wi ked very white. I ventured 

j the rays of the setting sun. She saw me, and spol that two men, one striving from within and one drag to tell her that she did not seem to be well 

: suving, ‘ Young man, you are tall and strong and swift of foot without, scarcely could avail to push it clear. L “That i t tl ay to m t hom J t me to 
Would you earn a famous weapon, a club, that destroys allwho close the stone, as is my custom of a night, thu ro away—to th side or somewhere, but I do not think I 
look on it ¥’ grasped the rock and swung it round upon its pivot, on which 1) een 99 

“TT said that I would have such a club, and asked what I it turned as a door turns. ‘* Thus I leave it, and though, except pierced! saath : 
hould do to win it those to whom the secret is known, none would guess that a D t t t oevter t ; 

‘** You shall do this,’ said the old, old woman: ‘ to-morrow cave wa here, yet with a push of the hand it may b ‘* No,’’ sl vid impatiently Ai th ! I will 
morning, at the first light, you shall go up to yonder mountain,’ rolled back But enough of the stone. Enter rain, make a point of d me & foreed ! t ih 
and she pointed to the mountain where you are‘now, stranger, stranger, and I will go forward with my tale, for it is long ‘Tam ng to t j Ind I ll 
where the stone Witch sits for ever waiting for the world and strana om 2 4 ted ok hat, oH 
to dic ‘Two thirds of the way up the mountain you will **T started from the kraal of the old woman, and the peopl pd a . 

] I 1 ) ill t l 


come to a path that is difficult to climb. You shall climb the of the kraal followed me to the brink of the river. It was in 














i 
path and enter a gloomy forest. It is very dark in the forest, flood, and few had dared to 1 it. ‘And I lyst t 1 nee 
but you must push through it till you come to an open place ‘** Ha! ha!’ they cried, ‘now your journey is done, littl I do hate myself t - 
with a wall of rock behind it. In the wall of rock is a cave, man; watch by the ford you who would win thé Watcher of coW ’ 
and in the cave you will find the bones of aman. Bring down the Ford! Beat the water with the club, perhaps it shail “Oh! T don't . do detest koe —s 
the bones in a bag, and I will give you the club.’ grow gentle that your fect may pass it!’ si : : 
‘“ While she spoke thus people came out of the kraal and “T answered nothing to their mocking, only I bound the %O™ChHm :; ys 5 pid 
listened. eshield upon my shoulders with a string, and the bag that I had thin that ft t I 
‘“*T)o not heed her, young man,’ they said, ‘unless you brought I made fast about my middle, and I held the great ibout w i th re W * She paused f t *] 
are weary of life. Do not heed her: she is crazy. The mountain club in my teeth by the thong. Then I plunged into the river didn’t s , [+ d 
is haunted ; it is the place of ghosts. Look at the stone Witch and swam. Twice, stranger, the current bore me under, and i. tn . . % : 
who sits upon it! Evil spirits live in the forest, and no man _ those on the bank shouted that I was lost; but yet lroseagain, , : : ' - 
has walked there for many years. Her son was foolish: he and in the end I won the farther sl nyster quite < ' | we c that 
went to walk in the forest, saying that he cared nothing for ‘‘Now those on the bank mocked no more; they stood l : ct t t 
ts, and tl 1 t] yst-folk, killed him. ‘That _ still wonderi nd I walked on till I came to t foot of the tru s ( 
was many veal g nd nor ha dared to k his bone cliff | liff is | i to climb trange) when y i [ar , . f + D ted to pr 1 
Ever sl its here and asks of the passers by that they strong upon feet again, I will yw you the pat } I es , i al 
should bring them, offering the great club for a reward ; but found a way up it, and by midday I came to the forest. Here, : 
they dare not!’ on the edge of the forest, I rested awhile, and ate a little food ; ee 
‘*They lie!’ said tl ld woman. ‘There are no ghosts’ that I had brought with me in the bag, for vy ITmu t It 
there. Tl hosts live y in their cowardly hearts; there are up my strength to meet the ghosts, if g ts there wei | " HH tt ! t 
but wol\ I know that t bones of my son lie in the cave, I rose and plunged into the forest I trees are great that I w tru tr { : if f 
for I have seen them in a dream; but, alas! my old limbs ai grow theré tranger, and the le rt 1 are so thick that . P that thes , ‘ ‘ : 
too weak to carry me up the mountain path, and all these are in certain pl the light is a t of nigl ( e mo ze F 
cowards; there is no man among them since the Zulus slew little. Still, I wended on, often losing my path. But from tin so 
my husband, covering him with wounds !’ to time between the tops of the ti I saw the figu f the crey N l I w t I 
* Now, I listened, say rno word: but when all had don stone W nwho sits on the top of G t Mounta ind iped t I fain It 
I asked to see the club which should be given to him who dared my course towards | ku My he beat I wended 8 tha } t eity 
to face tl {matongo, the spirits who lived in the forest upon through the forest in dark and lon like that tl] . Re ; P 
the Ghost Mountain.’’ Then the old woman rose, and creep- night l r 1 lo l round searching fo1 ft ; 
! her hands went to the hut Presently s returned A ] B I s no spit t g it tim creat , . 
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have something to say to youasaman. You must leave this 





village; you must go. And, further, you must go to-morrow. 


Ly to-morrow you will have invented some reason to give the 






vicar for your sudden departure.” 
‘‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘‘I will go. I should have gone in any 






that I loved 






membered what 





had heard in the churchyard. ‘* That ha nothing to du 
‘Pardon me,’’ he answered, ‘‘ but it has a great deal to do 







with it. During my short interview with Cecily I was enabled 








to assure myself on one point where previously I only had 






suspected. Cecily Fane is very much in love with you. She 
thinks of no one else, and you do not love herin the least. For 


Cecily’s sake vou had better go. Secondly, when I w in your 













sitting-room dast night, I thought it well—for the further 





} 


elucidat 1 of your ¢ e—to read your private 
you had left open on the table. I thint 








your own sake it is better that you should go. Thirdly, I am 
going to marry Cecily Fane I get the things that I want, 
though I sometimes have to wait for them Last night I 
changed her attitude towards me. She pities me now, for we 





rround of a common suffering. She probably 


] 





thinks that the 
than the person pitied. Indeed, my pride ought to revolt. 


erson who pities holds a stronger position 





Only, you see, pity is an excellent beginning of love, and I 






provoke tit quite intentionally. I might, of course, let hea 





know that vou were a filthy, weak-willed drunkard; and it 











might possibly destroy. her love for you. But I am more 

inclined to think that she would pity you, and try to reclaim H 
you; she would not do it, because she does not under- ; 
stand the medical aspect of the case, but she would ; 
try. So I] hall not let her know anything of the 
kind But her mental impression of you will become less | 
vivid if she never sees you or hears from you. Fidelity is i 







‘ry much a matter of memory. ‘Therefore, for my sake, it i 
better that you should go. I simply wanted to show you th 
I am not unreasonable, although, as you pointed out in you 
journal, Iam very ugly. As long as one is not unreasonable, 





one can get most things. Now I must go, else I shall be lat 





for church, as I have to go on to the post-office first 





I heard all this asifin a dream. Ihave been through the 





day as if ina dream. During the evening service the wind, 
which had been blowing hard all day, increased to a perfect 
hurricane. The vicar looked nervous, and as I left the 







church, Remvyer, who was waiting outside, touched me on tle 
shoulder. ‘1 think,’’ he said, ‘‘ that if this hurricane con- 
tinues, the church towcr will certainly fall to-night. I may 







be wrong, but I think so. If it does, you have your ex 





for at least a temporary absence ready-made for you.” 





Of course Remyer did not know what I know: that thi 






nicht it is my intention to do away with all further need for 





excuses or secrecy I can bear life no longer. 





My brain has grown quite clear again, and I have remem- 





bered that improvisation of mine which I played on the first 
night of my delusion. I will go back to the church and play 







it. Johnson will not mind coming; he has no notion that th 












































Sa i i i = i a a i lh te les aes tower is unsafe I will play my farewell to life, and then come 
. ‘ ’ : ° back her I have everything ready, and I donot think that | 
But he—he always seems to me like some sort of wild beast CHAPTER VII. shall hesitate. 
waiting for its opportunity to spring. Oh, I hate him!”’ July 3l It is Sunday night, and the service is just over. tug. 1 I write in pencil, and with great diffi ulty. Th 
He does not hate you,’’ I said Last night I was be side myself with trouble. When [ sat tower fell as we were entering the church. Johnson escaped. 4 
‘That is it. ‘That is just it,’ she answered, a littl down to drink I took no pre: ES against discovery. I did I am badly crushed, and can only live for a few hours now. 
bitterly ‘* But papa likes him—he can make himself interest- not, as I had always done before, go into my bed-room and I have been dreaming—dreaming of my saint 
ug, you know.”’ lock the door. I sat drinking in my sitting-room until I fell Saint Cecilia, even though it be by death, you have 
Poor Cecily Fane ! What has this child done that she into a state of stupor. Suddenly I was startled out of my redeemed m¢ I come back to you now—gladly To-morrow 
uld be so much hurt I wish that I could gouway; surely sleep, and saw George Remyer standing over me. I think I I shall be with you. 
it would be better for her in the end. But while there is the tried to ask him what he was doing Tur En. 
least chance that I may see my saint, I cannot go. in my room. He told me that he 
July 30.—More than a week has passed since I last wrotein had just knocked and entered, as he 
my journal. I said rightly that life was horribly sad. had often done before. He put away 


I have just come back, as usual, from the church. When the bottle and glass and locked them 


I got to the porch, on leaving, I saw Cecily Fane standing in up Then he helped me across the ; 
the churchyard. There is an entrance into the churchyard landing into my bed-room. He was P 
from the vicarage garden She was bareheaded, looking . perfectly quiet, and spoke to me as 4 
upwards to the crescent mdon. She was near to me, but she a doctor would to a patient. He did all 
had not seen or heard me Suddenly she spoke aloud, ‘ If that a doctor could have done for me. % 
I could only die !"’ she said. I stepped softly back again into When he had got me into bed, lh ," 
the church, afid stopped Johnson, who was just coming down said: ‘‘I had suspected this, you 
the aisle after me, I pretended that I wished to go back to the know, Rosecourt suspected it all 3 
in to fetch some music. When we returned she had gone. along, although there were things that 
Cecily Fane! Cecily Fane, with your broken heart you are . Perplexed me. You will see me again 
happier than I am! in the morning.”’ 
I have not seen Saint Cecilia, and I know now why I have He came again in the morning, 
not seen her. I have read through my journal again, and I shortly before the bells began to ring 
am fooled no longer. I am driven mad with anguish of mind, for service. I was feeling very ill and 
but I am no longer deceived. 1 will write it down plainly and wretched. He looked grave and firm. 
cleaily, although it is an effort to me to cit still and write He asked me when I had first acquired 
at all the habit of drinking, and to what 
I thought that my saint appeared to me and spoke to me ; extent I:had indulged in it There 
it was all delusion—delusion bred in a brain deranged by were some other questions of a similai 
drink. That delusion redeemed me, but the very effect of kind. I answered them all truly. I 
my redemption, the fact that I gave up drink, gradually kept back nothing from shame, for I 
destroyed the delusion. I am therefore left where I was at the was past shame. I was quite broken, ; 
commencement; only one motive could keep me from drink, and I did not care any more about 7 
| that motive was produced Jy drink It is beautifully «anything He was walking up and 
ironical. The delusion has vanished, and in consequence the © down the room as he asked these ques- 
drink-craving has returned. tions. When he had tinished them he 
Only I will struggle no mors It matters nothing whether stood still, leaning with his back against 
I would be good or bad; it was all arranged for me long ago. the mantelpiece, and spoke to me. 
Farewell, my saint! Farewell, for you never can mean any- ‘*So far, Rosecourt, I have spoken 


thing to me again. You never can help me again. Iknow to you as to a patient. As a patient, 
you—the delusion of my own disordered mind, the sign, you interest me exceedingly, and—I 
pe:haps, of coming insanity confess it—perplex me slightly. As 
I can write no more, for I must drink and forget it a man, you interest me less, but I . 
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THE POET VNYSON, 


RY OF TE 


Y hich D 
7 Port Tenn By Henry \ Dyke Second 
¢ n. revis und enla Elkin Mathews rhe poet 
WW attains f s surviving his reputation 
be a t inticipate the vy ct of 
3 H t f waitir the evitable 
f ; ti in taste ill inf tee 
ai rT irers, on their part me 
fort t mmer s and mannals } ( 
i is = iny ymenon was Sir lH Taylors 
; s B s,"’ mair dey to Wordswe uth 
t ! ‘ such Dr. Van Dyke's yute to 
t v I ( j 6 stn ( 
t L at 18 I - irn f t 
Its gr ft noems. ite bib ra} , y 
its i { t i s s ynota o 1 wd 
‘ stant ssions the kr hor. As 
‘ DD Van Dyke er strates 
G . t ‘ in fF } ‘ N As 
‘ I 5 i ‘ i ‘ if t 
! py yin fa ( I} ! f ew 
2 i 1 t t ul ¢ nate on f fe S 
J ] ra tive 1 high Man 
m the we Locks iH s] j 
v the n t of hich is assu y 
‘ ‘ f it I ed } ses its force 
wv he t wns f « irba so clear traceable Dr 
Van Dyke rema } er, exce v political fe ng 
t ure ’ a as hemselve the wmitisa nera 
i l I ul iu ( is I rvaini f the 
pn poetica ! t in his autho In one point his } 
Tes i al i him nist prt f the affinities between 
Pennyson at Milton, on which he has written a most inter- 
es y essa lhe comparison between the Laureate’s highly 
artificial song in * Queen Mary” and the simple and natural 
Orpheus” s in “ Henry VIII.” is not one between Tenny- 
son and Shakspere, but between Tennyson and Fletcher 
Shakspere’s hand is but rarely traceable in “ Henry VIII 
COBDEN AND MANCHESTER, 
Vd san Cobden By Sir E. W. Watkin, Bart., M.P. (Ward, 


Lock, and Co.) In this volume Sir Edward Watkin has col- 


cted some interesting reminiscences of Richard Cobden‘s 
Ass itions with Manchester That city has much reason to 
be grateful to the memory of her most distinguished towns- 
man, who was foremost in the remarkable battle which 
raged over the charter of incorporation, Sir Edward 
Watkin tells this story with much spirit, and recalls 


some incidents of the struggle which seem scarcely credible 


at this distance of time. The opposition to the incorporation 
of Manchester was not more reasonable than the opposition to 


the repeal of the Corn Laws, and it was carried on with the 


utmost pertinacity even after the charter had been granted. 
Never did vested interests make such a fight against the 
democratic principle in local affairs At this time Cobden 


with Edward Watkin’s father, 
and the same relations were subsequently established between 
Sir Edward and the moving spirit of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League. There are many letters of Cobden’s in this book 
which illustrate untiring energy in a variety of enter- 
prises Not the least distinguished of his labe was the 
establishment of the Manchester Athenwum, one of 
his most successful speeches was delivered on an 
when 80 political opponent as Disraeli 


was intimately associated Sir 


his 

urs 
and 

occasion 


eminent a was 


in the chair, and Cobden made a graceful allusion to 
the anthor of “Sybil” and “Coningsby.” In the midst of 
his arduous work in Paris in negotiating the Commercial 
Treaty with France, Cobden found time to discuss with 


Sir Edward Watkin the project of “making a French edition 
of the J//watrated London News,’ and committed himself toa 
farther venture, which is still in the womb of time: “It 
seemed to mea plausible notion, because as the artistic part, 
which costs so much, is in 2 language common toall, I daresay 
that if an edition in the type legible in China could be printed, 
it would have a large sale in that country.” Sir Edward 
Watkin's volume is illustrated by some interesting photo- 
graphs, and it is a useful pendant to Mr. John Morley’s 
biography of Cobden. 


HOG-HUNTING. 
In the Days When We Went Hog-Hunting. 
Brown. With twelve illustrations by J. C. Dollman, R.I. 
(John Haddon and Co.)—Mr. Moray Brown has, with Mr, 
Doliman’s assistance, produced a capital book. A rehabilitation 
of the subject was needed. All that we have believed concerning 
the hog has gone for ever. From the prosaic level of bacon we 
rise with this ardent sportsman, “ and drinking of the charmed 
cup we fall wyon the grovelling swine.” During one most 
pleasant hour we have been roused from the first slumbers at 
the call of “Sahib! Sahib!” have gone forth to breakfast 
beneath the shade of a giant mango, have watched with the 
watchman as the gregarious hog gambolled with his family 
in the growing crops, have taken the refreshing morning bath 
on reaching the place of meeting. and have superintended the 
beating of the boar with all the enthusiasm of the oldest hand in 
thehunt. We have set spurs to our restless Arab, and have felt 
all the enthusiasm which the hog may produce even in the 
youngest breasts. Mr. Moray has that happy power of inspir- 
ing his readers with an enthusiasm akin to hisown. With the 
lightest touch and in the most pleasant vein he takes us from 
the barracks to the covert, from the covert to the level plain, 
“ honeycombed with holes, cracks, and fissures, patches of knee- 
deep grass, and steep hills covered with loose rolling stones 
which seem to invite a fana pas at every step.” Over such 
ground the inspired hog-hunter takes his way striving against 
his brother for the first “spear,” carried on by the excitement 
and the danger of the chase, and by the hope of winning the 
nine-inch tusks We are in again when the wearied and 
angered boar turns at length upon his pursuers, and, mad 
with fary, gores the horse of the nearest until his life's blood 
runs from him, and seeks to bury his shining tusks deep in the 
sides of the men who have moved him from his lair. It is 
allin the best spirit of the lyrics of Whyte-Melville, and the 
proud “ Who-Whoop,” which is the finis of the work, finds an 
echo from the reader in his study, who awakes at once to the 
sentiment which the humble hog can move in the human 
breast, and the magnificent sport which he can provide for 
those able to avail themselves of it. Flereat renatio apri? 
And may the writer live long to sing the hog in well chosen 
lyrics, and may Mr. Dollman be there to paint him! The 
drawings in this happy work are really admirable. ‘he artist 


sy J. Moray 


catches the writer's happy spirit, and the life and movement 
which he imparts to his sketches of the galloping horses and 
the inspired hog-hunters are beyond praise. 
should buy this book, 


Every sportsman 
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Delaqoa Bay, ita Natires and Natural TTistory. (Chapman and 
Hall.) —“ The benighted 
Rose Monteiro, née 





region of Delagona 
bassett. calls it in her preface 


One 


has attracted 
notice of 
historical fame o 
achieved by the first Enropean nation which boldly sailed 
nearly all round Africa four centuries ago, that the Portuguese 
settlements on the Atlantic and Indian Ocean cx in an 
unsatisfactory condition, It is not in the spirit of jealousy, 
mut of sympathy with the patriotic concern now felt in Por- 
tugal for these decaying remnants of ancestral military and 
inercantile establishments on that England, 
vhich has somewhat improved the example. should view this 
melancholy spectacle. The state of the Mozambique, Zambesi, 
and Delagoa Bay colonies, either from neglect or 
in their official administration, or from declining 
in the parent country, is confessedly unworthy of their 
viventurous founders in the age of Vasco Gama or 
of Albuquerque In this volume, by a lady who resided 

years at Lourenco Marquez, we find pleasanter 
topics of description. Near that town, which promises, with 
its fine harbour, when connected with the Transvaal by : 


some late years 
f old maritime enterprise and discoverics 





are 





shores 


remote 





weakness 
vigont 





some 


unfinished railway, to gain commercial importance, she had a 
pretty cottage on the hill, ruled her Kaflir servants with the 


gentle firmness of a practical English lady mistress, and studied 
abundant varieties of vegetable and animal 
Bird tially enrious, 
also lizards, ; 
rupeds, ocenpy much of her 


pets of one or 


the sub-tropical 





s and insects, the latter being espe 


forms. 
snakes, monkeys, and a few harmless wild quad- 
} efforts to rear 


She tells us 


nccount, with some 


kind. 
anecdotes of Kaffir habits and manners, alw 
that race in a kindly Her book, with i 
trations, will interest those readers who have |] 

Ilome Life The re 
Delagoa Bay and Mozambique to the 
an expedient for the relief of Portuguese finan 
been rejected by public sent 
to let it stand over and await 


or tame domest another 
iys speaking of 
tor 8 numerons 1ilus- 
ked Mrs. Martin's 
rm.’ cent proposal 


on an Ostrich F to sell 


British Governmer as 


iment in Lisbo 
furthe: 


A GUIDE GREEK TRAGEDY. 

1 Guideto Greek 7 By the Rev. L. Camplhe (Pere 
and Co.)—The Professor of Greek at St. Andrews University, Dr. 
Lewis Campbell, whose metrical translations of Adschyins and 
Sophocles are prized by many English readers, furnishes, with 


TO 


aqgedy a) il 


the above title,a very useful treatise on the noble dramatic 
poetry of Athens. There is no reason why some share in the 
enjoyment of this most inspiring and elevating part of literary 


interest, should be 


ral 
vith the Greek la 


which has the stre 
denied to readers unac 
few ordinary Greek scholars would find the assistance of this 
“Guide” unprofitable for their need. The author's 
discussions of the nature of tragedy, of the origin and growth 


studies mngest m 


juainted nenage: but 


critical 


of dramatic art in Greece, the choice of its themes, the 
structure of plays, and the analysis of their emotional and 
intellectual elements, are c rned, presenting mnueh 


thodieal forr Even 
of classical antiquity 
commend the perusal 


truth in a and me 
comparing the drama 


Shakspere we should r 


valuable 
for the sake of 
with that of 


concise 


of this little book, though it will be more especially 
serviceable as an introduction to the three great poets, 
/Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, whose works, not 
equal collectively to Shakspere’s alone in power of genius, 
are unsurpassed in artistic style and construction. Of their 
plays, respectively, only seven by the first named, seven by 
the second, and eighteen by the third are now extant; but 


the fragments and titles of many others prove the amazing 
energy of their productive authorship, and they were but the 
greatest of a multitude of Greek writers for the theatreduring 
nearly two centuries of excellent poetic endeavour. The pro- 
gress and changes of this popular branch of literature and 
public entertainment, with reference to the religious, ethical, 
and philosophical ideas of the Greeks, and to the polities of 
different Greek States, form an instructive historical inquiry. 
As much is perhaps to be learnt in this way from the tragedians 
and the comedian Aristophanes as from the masterly narrative 
of Thucydides, or from Xenophon and other followers; but, 
simply for the highest delight of the imagination, the Greek 
plays should stand next to those of the supreme English poet, 
and Professor Lewis Campbell's “Guide” deserves the best 
thanks of all students who would be aided in the quest of that 
unfailing mental pleasure. 


A NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

Tie Railway Man and his Children. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Mac- 
millan.)—The writer of stories of modern domestic life who has 
a genuine talent for exhibiting individual characters mutually 
acting on each other can still invent new situations of sufficient 
interest without putting anybody to a violent death. Mrs. 
Oliphant’s way is to imagine the members of a family some- 
how estranged from due affectionate confidence by the peculiar 
circumstances of their education or residence preventing the 
just recognition of their relative claims and duties. It is a 
common observation that, in these days of shifting pecuniary 
fortunes, of much wealth occasionally made in half a lifetime, 
and of restless ambition to gain a place in “society” by the 
display of money, families are often divided. There is nothing 
heroic, perhaps, in the conflict with personal distresses owing to 
these incompatibilities of ontward position. But when a young 
man and a young woman have been left to grow up in ignor- 
ance of good manners, and with uncultured minds, while their 
father in India has acquired riches enough to hold his own 
with county gentry and nobility, misunderstandings of a 
painful nature may too readily ensue. This is the case with 
the family of Mr. James Rowland, a clever and lucky Glasgow 
working-man, who, being a widower, had entrusted his infant 
son and daughter, with a moderate allowance, to the care of 
their homely aunt, and never thought of having them taught 
how to feel and behave after his return home, with a ladylike 
second wife, to enjoy the luxuries and dignities of his grand 
mansion on the shores of the Firth of Clyde. Young Archie 
Rowland, bred in obscure and helpless idleness, though a 
simple, honest, well-disposed lad, has collapsed into sullen 
apathy from the lack of proper employment or liberal 
studies; and his sister, Marion, a companion of vulgar 
shop-girls, has become a pert, vain, silly, and heartless 
little flirt, utterly demoralised by her expectation of 
enjoying riches, and figuring with people of rank and 
fashion, when her father returns. “The Railway Man and 
his Children,” in these relative moods and attitudes, are 
characters drawn with remarkable truth of perception ; but 
far more admirable~is that of the stepmother, Evelyn Row- 
land, a middle-aged lady of the very best English type, 
faithfully devoted to her husband, yet resolved to do her 
utmost for the welfare of the two motherless young persons, 
Between these chief persons of the story, and Aunt Jean, the 
warm-hearted, wrong-headed, prejudiced old woman by whom 
Archie and Marion were brought up, scenes arise that have 
much dramatic force, while several minor Scotch characters 
are highly original, humorous, and lifelike. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 
We are in the midst of a Carlyle boom, which inc!ndes two 
editions of the lectures of 1838, both cnlled from a certain 
Anstey manuscript. Mr. Anstey was a barrister and an Irish 


M.P., who attended the lectures and made a report, of which 
he had copies made for the benefit of his friends. The original 
belongs to the Asiatic Society Bombay. wl » neauired 16 at 





his death. They have jnuat published the lect es, W 
interesting notes by R. P. Karkaria (‘T’. G. Johnson, 121, Fleet 
Street), and ¢ earlier Messrs, Ellis and Elvey | 
issued the same a neater form, but less satisfact 
edited. 

The book was not worth all the rivalry that it seems to 
have called forth, for the lectures, in their existing form, are 
wellnigh worthless. Here and limpse of the old 
Carlyle, with his fervid style and picturesque grasp of character, 


ven a little 





book in 


there is a @ 








but tameness is the dominating characteristic—tameness and 

commonplace. Carlyle had never much feeling for classical 

literature, and the things which he is reported to have said to 
] f; 


this audience of half a century agoare scarcely crecible—as, lor 
F Socrates, 


noe Oo 


example, a curious reference to the * writ 
weird and une sensation, 
effort, I recommend Maurice 


which has 


To anyone who wants a nny 
secured by the simplest 
Maeterlinck’s “ Princess Maleine,” a ti 


just been published by Mr. Heinemann. 


Poss! Die 


wisiation of 


iomas Browne's selected 
one, 


has added Sir T 
The edition is a 


Mr. David Stott 


works to his Stott Library. charming 


and many will be glad to possess the * Religio Medici,” be loved 
of Johnson, and the “Urn Burial,” bepraised of Carlyle, in 
so handy a form for the pocket. It may be worth while here 


to quote Carlyle’s words, written in his diary when he was 
thirty years of age t the 
Burial,” ‘ 
mood, so s¢ 
some departed saint flitting 
of 
famous nations of the dead.’ 
man.” 


“The conclusion « essay on ‘Urn 


tiful; a still, 
like the 


r the everlasting can 


absolutely beau 
so solemn and 
faint unde 


s, “is 






tender, 





, so deep 


night; an echo of deepest meaning ‘from the g 
Browne must have been a 


igio Medici” for the 


Dr. Greenhill, who edited the * Rel 
i editing the 


Golden T. now 
* Urn Burial” for the Clarendon Press 


engag 





casury Serics, 18 upon 





Necrology, printed and graven, has done not a little 
the gaiety of nations, but the full enjoyment of many of the 
to be checked 


best instances offered by the story-tellers is apt 


by the absence of verifiable references. We have all heard of 
the Anglo-Indian inscription which is said to run thus: 
‘Sacred to the memory of John Jones, Esquire, B.C.S.. who 
was poisoned by his khitmutgar.— Well done ! thon good and 
faithful servant’”’—but no authentic photograph has been 


The credibility of this, however, 
increase 


shown, and we are sceptical. 
and of all similar stories, is materially 
comes upon an announcement as the lowing It 
appeared in the Church Times of Jan. 8. The length of the 
interval between the two dates is not without significance— 






when one 


such 


Eve) the loving wife of 
i better country 


On the 24th ult. (Christmas 
of * Now she desires 
A statement has gained’ currency that Lord Tennyson wrote 

“Crossing the Bar 

old nurse, who complained that the Laureate had never written 

au hymn. A correspondent, however, informs me that Lord 

Tennyson has declared this to be “absolutely untrue,” it 

having been written in the album of a Scottish lady and at 

her invitation. K. 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS—SELECTED. 

* The Formal Garden in England,” by Reginald Blomfield and 
F. Inigo Thomas, (Macmillan.) 

“ That Stick,” by Charlotte M. Yonge. 

* Pretty Michal,” by Maurice Jokai. (Chapman and Hall.) 

“The Childhood Religions.” by Edward Clodd. New 
edition, revised throughout and partly rewritten. (Kegan 
Panl and Trench.) 

“The Cabinet Minister.” A 
(William Heinemann ) 

* Essays from‘ Blackwood’ 
and Sons.) 

* Modern Love,” 

‘The Comedies of Carlo Goldoni,” 
(David Stott.) 

“Lectures on the History of Literature,’ by T. Carlyle. 
an Introduction and Notes by R. P. Karkaria., 
Johnson, 121, Fleet Street.) 

“ Lectures on the History of Literature.” delivered by Thomas 

Carlyle, 1838. Now printed for the first time. Edited, 

with Prefaces and Notes, by Professor J. Reay Greene. 

(Ellis and Elvey.) 

the Midst of Life,” by 

Windus.) 

“ Sancho Panza’s Proverbs,” by Ulick 
ing and Chatto.) 

“ Hore Sabbatice,” by Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. 
millan.) 

* Herrick’s Lyrical Poems,” edited by F. T. Palgrave. Golden 
Treasury Series, New edition, (Macmillan.) 

“The Letter of the Law.” by Sir Herbert Maxwell. White- 
friars Library of Wit and Humour. (Henry and Co.) 
“The Land of Flowers,” by Clement Scott. (J. W. Arrow- 

smith.) 

“Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial 
1892.” (Dean and Son.) 

“ Memoirs of a Mother-in-Law,” by George R. Sims 
Newnes. ) 

“Chronicles of Westerly.” Three 
of “Culmshire Folk,” &c. 
Sons.) 

“ Denzil Quarrier,” by George Gissing. (Lawrence and Bullen). 


in response to the remonstrances of an 


Two vols. (Macmillan.) 


of 


Farce, by Arthur W. Pinero. 


‘by Anne Mozley. (W. Blackwood 
(Maecmillan.) 
Helen 


by George Meredith. 


edited by Zimmern. 


With 
(T.G 


“Tn Ambrose Pierce. (Chatto and 


talph Burke. (Picker- 


(Mace- 


Bench for 


(George 


volumes. 
(William 


By the author 
Blackwood and 


* Lincoln’s Inn Sermons,” by F. D. Maurice. Vol. IV. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) 
“ Madhava Rao Sindhia, otherwise called Madhoji.” by H. G. 


Keene, C.I.E., M.A. India Series. (Clarendon 
Press. ) 

“ A Strange Elopement,” by W. Clark Russell. 
W. H. Overend. (Macmillan and Co.) 
“English Pen Artists of To-day: Examples of their Work, 
with some Criticisms and Appreciations,” by Charles J. 

Harper. (Percival and Co.) 

“Recognition in Eternity.” A Sermon preached before their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales in 
Sandringham Church, on Sunday morning, Jan 24, 1892, 
by the Rev. James Fleming. Printed by command of 
their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
(Skeffington and Son, 163, Piccadilly.) All profit arisin 
from the sale of this sermon will, by desire of I.R.H. t 
Princess of Wales, be divided between the Gordon Boys’ 
Home and the British Home for Incurables, Clapham Rise, 
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Persia is a country that appeals very vividly to the interest 
of Englishmen, not merely because they have seen the Shah 
and his diamonds, but because it is a country which has 
a political and commercial interest of its own—political, since 
it is one of those dominions contiguous to India in which the 
rivalry of Great Britain and Russia is hotly waged, and since 
it is the best surviving specimen of an Oriental monarchy of 
the old type; and commercial, inasmuch as a great deal of 
British capital is embarked in its development, and it is 
generally recognised that British influence is largely de- 
pendent upon commercial control. Anything that throws 
light upon such a country is welcomed at home; the more 
so as, owing to difficulties 
of communication arising 
from the mountainous and 
sometimes insecure condi- 
tion of parts of the Shah's 
dominions, there are many 
Persian corners to which 
few travellers have pene- 
trated, and which still pre- 
sent a picture of Oriental 
life in its primitive garb, 
gorgeous but squalid, ro- 
mantic but ruffianly, semi- 
civilised but inflexibly 
rude. It is rare for an 
Englishman to penetrate 
into these inhospitable but 
interesting regions—rarer 
still for a lady. Indeed, 
I know of one only who 
has ever before essayed a 
portion of the task. But 
Mrs. Bishop is no ordinary 
or cotton-wool traveller, as 
the English reading public 
have long known; and 
those who have read of her 
former experiences in the 
Rocky Mountains or among 
the Ainos of Japan will 
rejoice that so gifted and 





A DERVISH. 


intrepid an explorer should have turned her wandering foot- 
steps to the mountain fastnesses of Persia and of Asiatic 
Turkey, where dwell the Bakhtiari tribesmen and the formid- 
able Kurds, and where despised and subject Christian 
populations, the Nestorian or Syrian and the Armenian, 
still retain beneath an alien yoke their national and religious 
vitality. 

For it is in these parts of her two substantial volumes* that 
the interest of Mrs. Bishop’s travels mainly lie. True, she 
journeyed from Baghdad to Teheran in the dead of winter, 
when the tracks were buried deep in snow, when the ther- 
mometer registered 16 deg. below zero in her tent, and when 
‘six woollen layers of mask, three pairs of gloves, a sheepskin 
coat, fur cloak, and macintosh, besides a swaddling mass 
of woollen clothing,’ could not keep out the excruciating 
rigours of the climate; and excellent are her descriptions of 


A PERSO-BAKHTIARI CRADLE, 
the combined humours and horrors of camp life under such 
conditions, of the inveterate rascality of Arab and Persian 
servants, and of the peeps into the domestic life of the harem, 
which her sojourn as the guest of Persian officials enabled her 
to procure. ‘True again, when she arrived at Teheran, and 
again when she journeyed from the capital to Julfa, the 
Armenian suburb of Isfahan, Mrs. Bishop utilised the oppor- 
tunities of well-earned repose, or of more comfortable progress, 
to form and to express opinions about the political conditions 
of Persia, the character of its government, and the state of its 
people, which are distinguished by great moderation and sound 
sense. Nowhere can be found wiser or more temperate remarks 
upon the character and results of missionary labour in the East. 
that thorny question by which the critics are usually divided 
into such opposite and irreconcilable camps. Very vivid, too, 
are her pictures of the familiar figures of Persian travel—the 
wandering dervish, for instance, who makes sanctity an excuse 


Journeyings in Persia and Kurdistan. By Mrs. Bishop (Isabella 
L. Bird). 2 vols. (J. Murray, London, 1591.) 


BISHOP’S 


Central from Western Persia—that Mrs. Bishop is at her best. 
Of adventure she certainly had her fill, if to have her purse 
stolen in the first week, and, later on, all the little necessaries 
of toilette and travel, as well as her precious sketches and 
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TOMB OF ESTHER AND MORDECAI, AT HAMADAN, 


for idkeness, and is at once a beggar, a story-teller, a saint, and 


a thief. But it is when she leaves the beaten track. and is in 
the midst of peril and adventure in Bakhtiari-land—the little- 
known cluster of high mountains and deep gorges that severs 
















































ARMENIAN WOMEN OF LIBASGUN. 


PERSIA. 


notes, can legitimately be called adventure ; while peril there 
certainly is when ugly and turbulent tribesmen descend in 
sudden assault and when rifle bullets go singing through the 
air, All these dangers Mrs. Bishop happily escaped by the 
aid of her own sarvir faire, of the physical prowess 
of an English companion whom she denominates the 
agha, of the popularity arising from her skilful use of 
mn medicine-chest, and of the good luck that somehow 
usually saves the sportsman’s or sportswoman’'s skin. Though 
the bulk of her notes 
were robbed, she re- 
tained sufficient, either 
in memory or on paper, 
to furnish us with the 
best modern account of 
the tribal government, 
intrigues, warfare, and 
customs of the most 
interesting among the 
Shah's subjects; and 
the students of Rawlin- 
son and Layard will 
welcome a worthy fol- 
lower in those famous 
footsteps. In one re- 


spect, Mrs. Bishop, by 


y > 


virtue of her sex, en- 
joyed superior oppor 
tunities: and her pic- 
ture of the interior of 

polygamous household, 
with its paralysing 
mixture of dulness 
frivolity, and degrada- 
tion, casts a lurid light 
upon the working of 
the Mohammedan code. 
In these remote regions, 
too, where splendid 
mountains frame an 





ever - narrow horizon, 
and where deep-green 
rivers thunder at the 
bottom of sunless gorges, Mrs. Bishop's familiar command 
of words reappears, and we seem to see the colours as 
she transfers them to her dexterous palette. Of the remainder 
of her journey, after leaving Hamadan, where the legendary 
tomb of Esther and Mordecai is an object of great pilgrimage 
to the Jews, through North-West Persia and the North-East 
corner of Asiatic Turkey, it is hard to say which is the more 
interesting section—that which deals with the Syrian or 
Nestorian Christians of the Persian and Turkish highlands, 
or that which relates the depredations of the truculent 
Kurds upon their defenceless Armenian neighbours. Both are 
questions that excite great interest in England, and upon both 
Mrs. Bishop will be quoted as an authority—a claim to which 
she is in all respects entitled, as well by her careful apprecia- 
tion of the labours and knowledge of others as by her own 
independent inquiries and verdict. In her preface she laments 


her own lack of vivacity, the only instance of a misapplied 
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SYRIAN FAMILY. 


word in the two volumes before us, than which it is long since 
a better work of travel, in the highest sense of a much-abused 
term, has been given to the reading public. 

The President of the Local Government Board has decided to 
institute a special inquiry, directed by the officers of the Medical 
Department, with the aid of Dr. Klein and other scientific 
experts, to ascertain the causes, mode of diffusion, symptoms, 
complications, and pathological character of influenza, with a 
view to its prevention 

A proposal, which may possibly remove the difficulties in 
the project of the new “ Albert” University for London, is 
contemplated by the trustees of Gresham College, in the City, 
founded by Sir Thomas Gresham in 1597, and governed by a 
joint grand committee of the Mercers’' Company and the City 
Corporation, They wonld contribute an income of £2000 a 
year, with “a local habitation and a name,” stipulating that 
the charter of the University should be modified in a liberal 
sense, and that it should be called “ The Gresham University 
of London.” 
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hoped, infinenza ¢pidemic wil] have 
the time e perused, it is 
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ng the causes and crre of the ailment will not 
ry newspaper, lay and professional, 
but it is most 
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ensued regaral 
have abated. As I write, ever; 
regarding the epidemic ; 
that the old aphorism abont wisdom 
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le 
iplicity of counsellors corld be 





being found in the mul more 
clearly illustrated. I can perfectly realise what the lay mind 
t think when it reads of this treatment being extolled, 
of that other and opposite treatment being regarded as 


fallible. One man pins his faith to thirty grains of bicarbonate 





potash given every three or four honrs ; another tel!s us his 
emedy is henzole; a third physician advocates oxygen- 
inhalation ; a fourth believes in salicylate of soda; a fifth says 
the ordinary ammonia mixtures are his sheet-anchors ; and so 
on, the whole pharmacopceia seems to have been laid under 


contribution. Possibly this universal and all-round medi- 


cation is only a natural result of the varying personal 
equation h counts for so much when we are deal- 
ing with living bodies, and especially with human bodies 
uffering under disease rhe cynics will smile at and remark 
u the us uncertainty of the healing art; ‘only they 
she i ben in mind that there can be no mathematical 
‘ iinty where lif 1 its interests are concerned. Now that 
ve seem to have got hold of the inflnenza-germ, it is to be 
hoped we shall be prepared with some definite course of treat- 


ment by the time the next epidemic visits us ; meanwhile, the 








most vivice [I have yet seen regarding /a gripyr 
that ii tells us “to go to bed, to keep warm, to pre erve a 
cheerful mind (herculean task, indeed '), and to send for the 
doctor 

May I point out » my readers that of late two “ books to 
read ” have been published in popular science well worthy of 
he perusal of v1 re interested in enlarging their know- 
of the outer universe. physical and vital? The first of these 
books is Sir Robert Ball's * Cause of an Ice Age,” a volume 
my readers will find entertaining and instructive in the highest 
egret rhe second volume is entitled The Horse : a Study 
n Natural History,” by Professor W. H. Flower. Both works 
form volumes of a new series called * Modern Science,” edited 

Sir John Lubbock, whose name is, of course, a guarantee 


LEMMINGS. 


habit of migration thus still exercising its influence over the 
race. Mr. W. Duppa-Crotch, in ature, corrects a misappre- 
hension of mine that “only a miserable remnant of the 


original swarm” reaches the sea. Mr. Duppa-Crotch tells 
us that he shared this view at first: we should now, however, 
bear in mind that. so prolific are these animals, “that their 
numbers increase despite their enemies.” As I understand 
Mr. Duappa-Croteh’s further remarks, the lemmings which 


reach the sea belong to a later generation than that which set 


out on the erratic tour. He says, “Probably no single 
individual of those who began the exodus lives to share its 
fate If this be so, then still stronger grows the argument 


that the whole matter is one of absolute inheritance and of a 
perpetuated instinct leading the animals to seek their “ lost 
Atlantis” I beg to thank Mr. Dappa-Crotch for his courteous 
remarks, and to add that I regret I did not give him the credit he 
claims for originating the idea of the lemmings’ “ lost land of 
promise One is apt to lose sight and knowledge in these 
go-ahead days of the originator of a much-discussed idea; so I 
very gladly give Mr. Duppa-Crotch all the credit due for the 
theory explanatory of a difficult subject, to the study of which 
every naturalist knows he hias paid great attention. 


My friend Mr. Mattien Williams has also contributed a 
letter on the lemmings’ periodical tours, and, as he is an old 
und experienced hand in matters Norwegian, his views are 
worth attention. Mr. Mattien Williams thinks we have over- 
looked the real cause of the lemmings’ migrations. The whole 
of Norway, he says, in the lemming country (north of the 
Jotauhbjem region), “ is simply the steep and narrow westward 
lope of a long ridge of mountains. ‘The migrations are said 
to take place on the line of the valleys, and this, of course, will 
Breeding in the uplands, the increase of popn- 
lation must entail a migration or a famine. ‘The former course 
ensues, and they go westward, in the line where vegetation 
becomes plentifal. Mr. Mattieu Williams, therefore, seems to 
decline to believe in the inherited instinct theory ; but is it 
not possible that the very acts he describes are such as depend 
vorkings of an instinct leading to “ fresh woods and 
pastures new”? If the lemmings seem to end their journey at 
the sea in a kind of meaningless way, there still remains the 

st land of promise” idea to explain this apparent freak. 
Besides, what Mr. Duppa-Crotch tells us of the swimming 
powers and habits of the lemmings in their journeys would 
seem to tell in favour of something more than a mere seeking 
after food being at the root of the pilgrimage. 


be to the west. 


ou the 


for all that is correct and trustworthy in the teachings of the 
books. That Professor Tyndall's “ New Fragments ” is another 
“ hook to read” goes without saying. 


One of the largest fees paid to any medical man in our 
time was the sum of 250,000 marks, or £12,000, given to the late 
Sir Morell Mackenzie for his attendance on the late German 
Emperor. But the fee which Mr. George Lewis paid him a 
few months ago for removal of uvula was not bad, considering 
the time occupied in such a simple though delicate operation. 
It was 100 guineas. 

The title of the useful handbook known as “ The Year's 
Art” (J. S. Virtue and Co.), which this year “ enters its teens,” 
conveys a very inadequate idea of its contents. It is in 
reality a guide for the artist, the student, and the general 
public, not only to what has been done in the past, but to 
what is going to be done in the future in the art world. It 
enables artists to make preparations for coming exhibitions, 
whilst it serves to recall what was most noteworthy in the 
past. It. moreover, shows in a compendious form what the 
State and private enterprise are doing to encourage art educa- 
tion and to stimulate public taste, not only in London but in 
the provinces. In the returns of the visitors to the provincial 
museums, almost all of which are free, we find Birmingham 
far in advance of all other important towns, Derby, Bradford, 
Sheffield, Salford, Bolton,and Manchester following in the order 
named. The series of portraits of artists commenced in 1888 is 
this year devoted to members of the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water Colours, and to these are added excellent portraits on a 
larger scale of Sir Frederick Burton, Mr. George Scharf, C.B.. 
Mr. Sidney Colvin, Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen, and others, as 
well as a reproduction of Holbein’s famous picture of “ The 
Ambassadors.” We can cordially commend the methodical 
arrangement of the contents of this valuable handbook, which 
is indispensable to all who take a serious interest in the 
progress and development of art in Great Britain ; and thanks 
are due to the editor, Mr. Huish, and his coadjutor for the 
pains with which they. have accumulated and catalogutd a 
vast quantity of usefal information. Not the least interesting 
feature in the volume is a list of the pictures purchased since 
1877 under the Chantrey Bequest, with the prices paid for 
and now exhibited at the South Kensington Mnseum. 
Perhaps another year we may have the interesting series of 
diploma pictures of the Royal Academicians catalogued in like 
manner, since the authorities at Burlington House seem 
unable to undertake the task. 
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ART NOTES. 

The artists and picture-dealers have been doing their best 
during the past few days to lift the gloom which settled upon 
the West-End of London three weeks ago. Bond Street and 
the Haymarket are beginning to resume once more their 
wonted aspect on the opening of the Parliamentary Session, 
The most generally interesting of the picture exhibitions is 
Mr. McLean's (7, Haymarket), where is to be seen a collection of 
nearly fifty specimens of the “ Barbizon School.” All are not 
of the same degree of merit, but the examples of each master are 
snfficiently numerous to enable the visitor to gain a fair notion 
of the ex« Diaz, Millet, Corot, and Daubigny 
are the most en Of the first-named, two such dis- 
similar works as the “ the Forest of Fontaineblean,” 

scene of wonderful transparency, and “ Diane la 
a group of figures of miniature size, but free in 
movement and splendid in colour, give some faint idex of the 
range of this artist’s work. Millet’s attempt at a religiovs 
painting for the Church of Notre Dame de Lorette at Paris is 
interesting rather than successful. ‘There is something pain- 
fully inhuman in the wooden figure of the Child, held in the 
arms of a Virgin without grace or dignity, and one can only 
be thankfnl that Millet so soon gave up this style of work for 
the study of hnmanity. The picture by him known as * The 
Plain of Forges” is a view of his first home at Barbizon, 
where he spent several years of his hard life. Corot’s “ Le 
Jules Dupré’s * Coming Squall,’ Daubigny’s “ Gust 
and Jacques’s “ Taking Home the Flock” are among 
and a curious little work, “The 


ellencies of each. 
évide CC 

G ade in 
a sylvan 


Chasseresse,” 


Batelier,” 
of Wind,” 
the gems of 
Choristers,” by the caricaturist Daumier, is interesting as being 
one of the very few attempts he made to paint in oil colours, 
Possibly most will be of opinion that he was wise in not 
pursuing that branch of his art. 


this collection ; 


At Messrs.'l'ooth’s, next door, by a rare chance, the majority 
of the pictures are on this occasion by English artists, but 
they are for the most part water colours. ‘The original draw- 
ings made by Mr. Mareus Stone—now a Royal Academician— 
for “Our Mutual Friend” show not only the artist's promise 
at an early age, but testify to Dickens's insight into the young 
man’s powers of interpretation. There is a gruesomeness in 
“The Bird of Prey” and joviality in “ The Boffin 
which are thoroughly true to Dickens, and make one regret 
that Mr. Mareus Stone had not had greater opportunities of 
illustrating his old friend's Mr. G. J. Pinwell was 
another clever illustrator whose hopes of making a name 
were prematurely cut off, and in his “ Elixir of Love ”- 
a finely grouped and delicately coloured picture—-he showed 
that he had the qualities of a true artist. Among the 
foreigners’ work, Meissonier’s “Outpost Duty ” itself 
in excellent company, and many will perhaps think that for 
variety and movement his pupil, Edouard Détaille, was not far 
behind his master. Charles Meissonier, the great painter's 
son, can also dovery creditable work, but it is too often wholly 
imitative, and therefore invites comparison with his father’s ; 
but when he tries his hand at rural scenes he displays no little 
skill and ingenuity. 





Progress,” 


stories. 


finds 


Among the oil paintings still to be seen in this gallery are 
Mr. Alma Tadema's “ Une Féte Intime,”’ which grows more 
harmonions and beautiful each year, Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
“ Kittens,” so well known by engravings, and W. Bouguereau’s 
“Premiers Bijoux,” not perhaps the most successful of his 
works. 


rhe case of the pubiic against the First Commissioner of 
Works in the matter of tlhe National Gallery of Art has been 
ably and temperately put by Mr. M. H. Spielmann in the 
current number of the \ew Review. He shows how the 
unhappy Mr. Tate, who wished honestly to bea public hene- 
factor, has been treated with scarcely more courtesy than if he 
were a public nuisances He began by offering his collection 
of English pictures, estimated to be worth £70,000, to the 
National Gallery ; but the trustees of that institution declined 
it “for want of space.” A few months later Mr. Tate offered 
“not fewer than fifty-seven” of his pictures to the nation, if a 
gallery should be prepared for them by June 30 next. For 
some time it seemed as if the eastern and western galleries at 
South Kensington might be made available for the purpose, but 
before a decision was arrived at the cry was raised that such 
an arrangement implied the management of the gallery by the 
“South Kensington gang.” and forthwith a rival clique urged 
the superior claims of Kensington Palace as an asylum for 
Mr. Tate's pictures. ‘This proposal in its turn gave way before 
the offer of a site opposite the Imperial Institute, a suggestion 
which roused a piercing shriek from the “ scientists,” who 
declared that their museums would be in this way cut off from 
the scientific schools. Science carried the day against art, but 
Mr. Tate was still anxious to see his intentions carried into 
effect, and offered £80,000 with which to build a suitable 
gallery, provided the Government would find the site, setting 
aside Kensington Palace, the ‘thames Embankment, and South 
Kensington. Mr. Spielmann urges that the only reasonable 
solution is to be found in Trafalgar Square. The St. George's 
Barracks, in the rear of the National Gallery, are a constant 
source of danger to that priceless collection of works of art, 
and the space now occupied by tlié barracks shonld, he 
infers, be at once given up to the erection of the English 
Luxembourg. 

Our own feeling is that the grouping, of the National 
Gallery, the English Gallery, and the National Portrait 
Gallery, if not the wisest, may be defended as a convenient 
plan. It suggests, however, a terrible surfeit of pictures, and 
the mind recoils at the idea of our country cousins or foreign 
visitors being requested to “do” our three national collections 
the same day. Westill hold that the space between Parliament 
Street and St. James’s Park, now temporarily occupied by the 
iron buildings erected for the Census Office, is the most advan- 
tageous piece of ground in the hands of the Crown, The 
Chief Commissioner of Works, for some reason, refused to 
give it as a site for the National Portrait Gallery. Does the 
same unknown objection hold good with regard to the Tate 
cift? or is the attitude of the Government to-day the same as 
it was in 1836, when Mr. Angerstein made his first gift, and, 
in spite of the opposition or indifference of the Government, 
founded our National Gallery? Splendid additions would be 
voluntarily made to that collection if only the owners of 
pictures had some assurance that their gifts would be properly 
housed and protected. 


Mr. Cameron of Lochiel, Lady Margaret Cameron, and 
family had a narrow escape of being swept away during the 
terrific floods in the Highlands. One of the embankments cave 
way owing tothe melting of the snow, and Achnacharry House 
was speedily surrounded by the foaming waters. The butlef, 
who was in bed, finding the water in the pantry, gave the 
alarm and aroused the family, who escaped with difficulty, and 
sought refuge in the house of an hospitable neighbour, where 
they were forced to remain till the flood subsided. 
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MEDDLING WITH BURNS. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 
Once a year, on Burns's birthday, the Scotch all over the 
world dine together, sing songs, and make speeches. No 
custom can be more kindly. ‘The speeches, however, act tlic 
part of Até, and throw the apple of discord on the festal board. 
It is difficult for the speakers to abstain from saying some- 
* thing or other about Burns—praising this in his poetry or 
conduct, regretting that, criticising or replying to criticism. 
Unluckily, you can do none of these things, or even abstain 
from doing them, without infuriating that irritable race the 
wild Western Whigs. We talk about the sensitiveness of the 
Americans, and sensitive they are ; but Colonel Higginson is 
a model of literary repose compared to the West-land news- 
paper man when anybody whom he does not happen to like 
speaks about Burns. His demeanour then may be compared to 
that of “a short -tailed”—and short - tempered —* bull in 
Have I not been gored and trampled upon, as 
the animal capers through the flowery fields of song? 
Ah! he is a fine spirited this critic, 
too easily roused, affording sport almost too facile to the 
amateur of teasing. Indeed, the mere existence of a Scot 
not of his breed, not speaking in that rich dialect of his, 
drives this kind of critic so far beyond himself that he makes 
puns, fact indiqgnatio—what is the Latin for puns? Well, we 
cannot conciliate this being; our very existence he cannot 
pardon. But it is really curious to see how he cannot forgive 
an Englishman, or a Scot not of his breed, for even admiring 
For instance, Mr. Henley, who has the 
surns’s works, 


flytime.” 


creature, almost 


and praising Burns. 
courage to pick and choose his favourites in 
happens to admire— 

Had we never loved sae kindly, 

Had we never level sae blindly, 

Never met, or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 
But he cannot even praise this wonderfully beautiful stanza 
(which somebody once attributed to Byron) without arousing 
the Scottish lion. There must be something wrong with it, or 
an Englishman, it seems, could not have praised it. The wrong- 
ness is in the word “kindly 3urns must have taken this 
word only for the rhyme’s sake. “ Kindly,” it seems, is a tame 
expression. Anybody might see, surely, that Burns wishes to 
express the culmination and combination of affection and of 
passion—the kindness of the one, the blindness of the other, 
mingled in the same love, “Ifa god were to come,” if Apollo 
himself were competing with the minstrel, he could not better 
the phrase, we may think; but no, it must be wrong, an 
Englishman has spoken well of it! An Englishman or a Scot 
of the wrong breed cannot even, any more than Shadwell, 
“deviate into sense” about Burns, if we are to believe the 
Scottish reviewer. He is really putting a most unflattering 
limit on Burns’s powers when he implicitly maintains that 
Burns can only be appreciated by one particular sort of angry 
Scot. 

There is another curious heresy into which we fall who 
are familiar with other works hesides those of Burns. It is 
usually alleged that many of Burns’s songs are founded on 
tradition. The airs are traditional, and it is understood that 
tradition is responsible for some of, the words, phrases, and 
even stanzas. There is no reason in the world why this should 
not be so. Allan Ramsay, Allan Cunningham, Scott, and 
many others used the traditional Scotch songs with great and 
avowed freedom. words were thought 
“ indelicate,” like those which went with the original air of 
“Auld Robin Gray”; often they existed in many local 
variants; when they were printed with the music these 
variants were variously edited, alteres, and 
People in those days were not so strictly archwslogical as 
collectors try to be now. The result is that we have lost many 
ancient songs, receiving, in many cases, infinitely better words 
in their place. Still, the antiquary and even the historian may 
lament the entire disappearance of many pieces which repre- 
sented the humours and the lifeof our ancestors, The original of 
“Green Grow the Rushes, O,” for example, exists, and certainly 
it does not deserve to be popular. ‘The old song of “ Bonny 
Dundee ” has been so lost in Sir Walter's that some Scots appear 
to have forgotten its existence. Of “ Coming Through the Rye.” 
Cunningham says, “I know no song, with the exception of 
‘ Johnie Cope,’ which has so many variations. I see that 
in the Museum a copy containing much that is old is ascribed 
to Burns. I know not on what authority it ix imputed to him. 
Ignorance has often put my favourite poet into coarse com- 
pany.” There is a particularly charming song, “It was a’ for 
our Rightfu’ King,” which is now universally attributed to 
Burns, though Scott believed it to be traditional, and Hogg 
and Cunningham report that tradition assigned it to Captain 
Ogilvie, of the house of Inverquharity, a Jacobite of 1688. 
Cunningham never mentions Burns’s name in connection with 
the poem, though it appears as his in Johnson’s “ Museum.” 
It is certainly curious that this doubt on the subject should 
have existed so early. Cunnin ~ham “ cannot help expressing 
his sorrow at the imprudence or ignorance of Johnson” (the 
editor of the “Museum” ) “in adding the name of the great 
poet to all the hasty verses and amended songs which he so 
willingly and profusely communicated.” Burns, according to 
Cunningham, had “no particular sympathy for the old simple 
style of our ballads,” as distinguished from our songs. Now 
this particular song, “It was a’ for our Rightfu’ King,” is 
in the manner of the ballads, especially where such a ballad 


Sometimes the old 


combined. 


formula or commonplace occurs as— 
He turned him right and round about 
Upon the Irish shore, 
And gae his bridle-reins a shake, 
With “Adieu for evermore, my dear!” 
With “ Adieu for evermore.” 

This verse is very unlike the manner of Burns, whatever 
we may think of the rest of the piece. It was quite safe to 
say so in 1825, but now it isa kind of minor treason, and you 
are a Cockney and many other disagreeable things if you 
venture to express a doubt about Burns’s authorship of the 
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whole song. Cunningham conld say what he liked, could 
say of Burns, “ Iis withont romance, and to 
the charm of his composition he has not added that of 
Cunningham declines to examine “all the sources 


rapture is 


chivalry.” 
from which Burns gathered the materials of song, or to point 
from which he 
If Canningham could 


ont fragments which he completed, verses 
borrowed, or songs which he imitated.’ 
really have done all this, it isa pity that he abstained, for we 
should have regained much that is lost, and Burns had done 
nothing that was not perfectly legitimate in the interests of 
national minstrelsy. Unluckily, Cunningham himself had 
been a maker of sham antiques in verse, and was so much 
possessed by the prevalent spirit of sportive literary forgery 
that better evidence than his would be needed, 
His birthday dinners always 

revive the old controversy 
about Burns's private character. 
It is really difficult to discover 
what the wild West-land ad- 
mirers of him want. Either 
3urns was devoted to Bacchus 
and Venus, or he was the fan- 
faron of, vices that were not 
his. Itseems impossible toevade 
this dilemma, whereof one pre- 
fers the former horn. Someone 
has asked, in the interests of 
Burns, for a kind of formal 
examination of his love affairs 
and private life. There is 
nothing to be got by it; a few 
lasses, more or less (probably 
many of them ready to sing 
“What the waur am I[?”), 
can make no difference to 
perfectly frank and candid. 
a legend that he caught a fatal cold by falling asleep in 
after a drinking bout. Even if this were 
A man habitually 


our estimate of a character 


Then a pother is made about 


the open air 
true, it would not affect 
sober is far more likely, as the Ettrick Shepherd demonstrated, 
to come to ill-fortune, if he is drunk for-once, than a habitual 
sinner. Perhaps nobody will maintain that Burns xerer was 
drunk. He would have been, in that age, an impossible 
phcenix of sobriety. But, if he had only once been overcome 
by drink and the sudden cold of the winter night, that once 
The tradition is merely a local tradition. 
it would show 


his character. 


might have sufficed. 
It is absolutely unimportant. If it were true 
that Burns was unlucky; it would not even raise a presumption 
that he was in the habit of drinking too much. But, even were 
that proved, Burns's character, so far, would merely be on the 
level of his neighbours, gentle and simple. Arguments about 
such matters may be left to the critics who assert that the 
* Jolly Beggars” is written in English. It contains the best 
verses that Burns ever wrote in English, but the mass of it is 
in the best Scotch he ever wrote. 
in Glasgow that Scotch and English are really understood, 


However, perhaps it is only 


while it was in the Hdinhurgh Review that a eritic accused 
3urns of “elegant hypochondriasm.” ‘There exists a sagacious, 
one might almost say a canny, Scot of letters who has never 
said one word about Burns. This is true wisdom, unless one 


enjoys irritating the irritable. 


ACROSS THE GREAT GOBL DESERT. 
(Continued,) 


ARTIST, MR. JULIUS M. 


BY OUR SPECIAL PRICE, 
So few incidents worthy of note occurred during the next 


week, that I will pass over the remainder of the journey 
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difficulties, not to say dangers, considering I was quite alone ; 
but the whole time I was in Mongolia I never had any serious 
As a matter of fact, I can only recall one incident 
ending, 


molestation. 
which might have had an unpleasant and then, 
fortunately, I pulled off a successful “ binff” which saved me, 

It happened in this from 
Kiakhta to Ourga in my tarantass, ata “ yourt” where we halted 
for our midday rest one day, a large tea caravan, consisting of 


several hundred carts, was also encamped near tlie wells, all 


way: while on the road 


the oxen were out on the plains, and the drivers, a crowd of 
some twenty swarthy Bourriates and Mongols, were lounging 
about smoking and whiling away the time as best they could. 
My arrival was, of course, quite an event, and althongh my 
“yemschik” asked them not todo so, they crowded around 
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me in a very unpleasant manner as soon as I left the 
tarantass. One may imagine what would be the effect if 
a Mongol 
crowd of English 
similar, only with this difference—that no policeman was near, 
the moment ; so 


were suddenly to arrive in the midst of a 


roughs; my position was somewhat 


and I had not even my revolver on me at 
I felt instinctively that I should have a very unpleasant time 
Nor was I 


mistaken, for in a few minutesasort of Mongol-Bourriate chaff 


of it unless I managed to score off them someliow. 


commenced at my expense, although, of course, I understood 
but very little of what they said. Well, this for a 
little while, during which I was positively hemmed in by 


went on 


persist in feeling my clothes, and 


uncomfortable. My 


the crowd, who would 
otherwise making me very usually 
small stock of patience was getting exhausted, and I felt 
‘my back getting up.” At last [could stand it no longer—the 
leader of the gang, who had been doing his best to distinguish 
himself in his attempts at chaff, having asked me several 
questions in Russian which I did not understand, I told him that 
I did not understand him, that I spoke but very little Russian 
“Ah,” said he, imitating my accent,“ You don't speak Russian, 
you?” and there was a general roar at his imitative 
At the same time one of the crowd was violently 
pushed up against me rhis sufficient, 
my blood was up; so swinging around my elbows to clear 
myself some room, I deliberately turned up my cuffs, and 
going up to the fellow, shook my fist close to his nose, at the 
same time telling him as well as I could that, although 
I could not speak Russian, this could equal any language, as [ 
My determina- 


don't 
powers, 
was 


from behind. 


would soon show him if he wanted to try it. 
tion had a magical effect, for he retreated a few paces, and, 
smiling in a sheepish sort of way, replied that he did not 
understand the “ Angliski Boxe,” and added something in an 

undertone to the 

men around him, 
at which they all 
gradually moved off 
and left me master 


of the 


I was not 


situation. 
inter- 
fered with any more 
after that 
they did not come 


-in fact, 
neur me again: 
Howse ver, Vercvone 
a nos moutona, or 
rather to the cara- 
van, which is wait- 
ing outside’ the 


“station” for us to 
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through the Gobi itself : suffice it to say that from one side to 
the other of it, with the exception of an occasional oasis, its 
desolate aspect remained unchanged. I might here mention 
everything in the 
furs crackled 


how curiously desert became charged 
with electricity: my 
touched. 

At length, on May 23, there were signs that we were a 
last reaching vegetation once more, for grass began to show 
itself,and in a short time,as though we had passed an invisible 
line, we were crossing rolling prairies, which were an agree- 
Just on the confines of the 


like biscuits when 


; 


able change after the stony waste. 
desert we passed the Mongol monastery of Holfer-sum, a curious- 
looking group of buildings of Tibetan architecture ; we were, 
however, too far away for me to be able to payitavisit. This 
was my last glimpse of Mongolia; and it was certainly with 
no feelings of regret that I bade adieu to the most dreary 
I have ever visited. 

Early the next morning we were in sight of the little 
Chinese frontier town of Saham-Balhousar, and shortly after 


and wearisome country 


drew up outside the station, where we had to change our 
camelsformules. Thelong and tedious desert journey was over 


at last—a journey on which I had anticipated meeting with 


proceed ; but, before 
DESERT. hurrying on, let 
us take a_ short 
glance at the quaint little town we are in. 
Saham-Balhausar is quite a rising little place, and, although 
only called a village, is of very respectable dimensions. It was 
my first glimpse of China proper, for, though some distance 
from the Great Wall, it 
Indeed, I may say that it impressed me much more favourably 
the style of its 


is thoroughly Chinese in character 


than many places I passed through in China ; 
buildings also struck me very much, for they were quite 
distinct from anything I had as yet seen, and had an Oriental 
appearance in the bright sunlight. 

It was here that I first saw that 
tions, the small foot of the Chinese 
crippling their female infants is, I believe, gradually dying out, 


most hideous of mutila 


woman. The custom of 
and slowly but surely the Manchurian shoe is coming more 
into use. ‘To see the wretched women hobbling about on their 
high heels is, I fancy, more painful to the European beholder 
than it is to the people themselves, who have, doubtless, 
become quite accustomed to their crippled condition. I havea 
pair of shoes belonging to a full-grown woman, and they only 
measure three inches in length! The highest class of Chinese 
ladies are absolutely unable to walk about at all, on account of 


the smallness of their feet. 
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it was in Saham-DBalhousar that [Thad for the first time a 
recl yvlimpse of what over-population means; although [ had. 
of course, often heard of the teeming millions of China, I had 
ever until then really formed any accurate idea of what 
that meant, This first Chinese town I visited opened my eyes, 
for I saw everywhere such crowds of people and children 
that [could not help wondering where they all managed to 
live in the village, and the curious part of it was how much 
they all resembled one another; they all seemed part of one 


huse family The children throughout China were amazing, 


sad quite pictures in themselves 


Our caravan drew up in the courtyard of the house, and 
the baggage was transferred from the camels to several 
curions-looking caris, built expressly for the road through 
the mountain pass to Kalyan, a distance of about sixty 
miles. It was well on in the afternoon by the time our 
preparations were complete, and we were ready to start 
wain I forgot to mention that my cart still remained 


with us, though it was now only a camel “ telega” in name, 
for, instead of a “ship of the desert,” two diminutive mules 
were harnessed tandem fashion in the shafts. The mail 
carts were drawn by mules and donkeys harnessed together 
anyhow; it was certainly a grotesque procession, and one 
scarcely worthy of so high-sounding an appellation as the 
* Heavy Rassian Mail,” and very out of place did the Cossacks 
with their official caps look, seated on the top of the heap of 
heterogeneous baggage. Although there is no visible boundary- 
line between Mongolia and China, the difference was manifest 
immediately we left Saham-Balhousar ; on all sides were small 
hamlets scattered about the plain, while the country was laid 
ont in plantations and fields, which appeared to be teeming 
with industrious peasants, It was a very different scene from 
anything met with over the border among the lazy Mongols. 
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IN THE 


CARAVAN TRAVELLING IN THE GOBI DESERT. 


low irds the evening the piains ahead ot us were walled in 
In vain ! 


by what appeared to be a line of low, rocky hills 

looked for the magnificent mountain range which I had been 
told encompassess Kalgan, and over the summit of which 
the Great Wall winds its immense length; yet we were cer- 


tainly near enough, I thought, for any really high mountains 
visible but nothing at all like a mountain was in 

It was getting dusk, and the moon when we 
reached the confines of the plain and began to descend a hill. 
After proceeding little time, I noticed. by 
accident, that which was at full 
gloriously in a cloudless sky, was becoming gradually obscured, 
time 


to ve now, 


rising, 


sivtit 


for some quite 


the moon, its and shining 
We were evidently going to witness an eclipse, and justata 
when we wanted as much light as possibje to help us to pick our 
way among the boulders with which the track was encumbered, 
Much to the dismay of onr drivers, it gre and darker, 


until at last not a speck of light was left even to indicate where 


v darkei 


the brilliant orb had recently been, and our Chinamenof their 
own accord halted the caravan, and bowed themselves repeatedly 


to the earth, muttering pravers and incantations. It was so 


weird and supernatural an effect that it made me almost think 
I wasinadream, ‘This idea was, however, soon dispelled, for 
the road was so steep and rocky, and the path so narrow, 
that we all had to walk and lend a hand at getting the wagons 
through. 

I then suddenly remembered that the whole plateau of 
Mongolia is more than five thousand feet above the sea, so we 
were before almost level with the tops of the mountains which 
form the northern boundary of China. ‘This, then, was the 
rocky range of hills we had approaching during the 
evening ; we were now, therefore, on our way down into the 
Celestial Empire. As we gradually descended, the granite 
cliffs and peaks loomed up higher and higher around us, and 


been 


, bis, me 
; 


~ 


- 
= om & 
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~~ 
so “ark was the nig that, at times, it became positively 
dangerous to advance owing to the obscurity and the humerous 
precipices along th ge of which the track lay ‘The moon 
remained } en fe iearly two hours, till just asdawn showed 
signs of breaking, when she began to appent once more, to the 


evident relief of onr fi Half-way down, at the end of 


vllowers 


the worst bit, we halted fora couple of hours to have a rest 
and feed the animals, and I felt so knocked up after my long 
and rongh walk, or rather climb, that I immediately fell 
inton deep sleep, from which I only woke just as we were 


starting again. 

It was now broad daylight and a lovely morning. so lovely, 
in fact, that it would require the pen of a poet to convey any 
idea of the glorious sunrise in that remote mountain pass. We 
were now but a short distance from Kalgan, but the track was 
so rough that our very slow, for we were still 
descending through a sort of gorge which looked like the old 
bed of ariver. ‘The scenery at times appeared magnificent ; 
still,even in these wild and uninviting surroundings, the ever- 
energetic Celestials had seized on every available spot, and 
high up the almost precipitous sides of the mountains one 
could see here and there little patches of cultivation, which in 
places were so numerous as to form what looked like terraces on 
the side of the precipices, each plot being surrounded by a 
miniature wall. Certainly, one’s first impressions of the Chinese, 
especially when coming from Mongolia, are such as to make 
one absolutely admire their marvellous energy and industry ; 
this impression is, however, somewhat modified later by more 
intimate knowledge of the people. One of the quaintest sights 
I think I have ever seen was in this pass when we reached 
a little village of which I forget the name, and which was 
built right on the face of the mountain itself. ‘The effect of 
the tiny houses perched right away up in mid-air, with a 
glimpse of the blue-coated inhabitants dotted here and there 
like dolls. was quite unique. The awful state of the road over 
which I was being bumped to pieces somewhat marred, how- 
ever, my appreciation of the scenery through which we were 
passing. 

We were now quite close to our destination, and the traffic 
around us increased every moment; in a short time a turn in 


progress was 
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A LAMA IN 


the road showed me the welcome sight of a big cluster of 
houses. This was Yambooshan, a suburb of Kalgan, where 
lived the Russian tea-merchants, to one of whom I had a 
letter of introduction. My journey across the “Great Hungry 
Desert” was accouiplisbed, and I was once more withiu touch 
of civilisation. 
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THE FAMINE IN RUSSIA: PEASANTS BEGGING IN THE TOWNS OF KAZAN, 





BORROWED SOVEREIGN. 
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he riti ith a hap trustful expression of quiet love 
During | e she noticed that her little clock pointed to 
8.3 Jima w just be go on she said to herself, Yes, 
that photograph was “Jin 
A quaint little face it was, full of sweet wrinkles, and ye‘ 
bata boy's fa The wrinkles, you could see, were but 81 
ma threads o ur i which happy langhter had left there 
Siss called him her Punchinello, likewise her poet, for Jim i 
‘ f those poets who makes his poetry of his own bright 
face and body s it nightafter night to an audience, and 
the peop laugh and cry as he plays, for his face is like 
ubbling spring, fall of laughing eddies on the surface, but 
ever 80 icep with sweet freshness beneath and somecatch sicht 
of the deeps The world knows him as a comedian. Siss 
knows him as a poet, and because she knows what loving 


him as well as his laughter, she calls him 


te tears are in 
her Punchinello 
his is wha “ How near our home seems 
and you are 
and do you 


to grow brighter and 


she was writing 


Every nightas you go on 
feel our home draw 


. Jimmie boy 
ast going ¢« now I neare! 


yveek our star 


know, all this has seemed 
Can you see itin London? 
y pale, like adream,and then fuller and fuller 
and warmer, that it is the 


are putting into the bank that make it so much 


It comes out he reabout Six 
ref v 
Sometimes I 


and wariwner say 








sovereigns we 
brighter I am sure it was brighter after that last ten 
pounds, : You are laughing at me, aren't you? Never 
mind. You can be just as silly, Dear, dear, funny little 


face ! 
I had reached far 


came, and that is why I wished I had ordered “ Anglos 


in my dream when the oysters 
and 


just so 
no roll 
When I looked again, Siss had stopped writing, and was 
sitting with her head in her hands dreaming. I looked into 
her eyes, felt ashamed for a moment,and then stepped into 
her dream. I felt I was not worthy to walk there, but I took 
off my hat and told myself that I was reverent 

It was a pretty flat, full of dainty rooms, and I followed 
her from one to another, and one there was just like that in 
which I had seen her writing. with the old escritoire, and the 
books, and the burning candles, and the silver photograph 


shrine. She walked very wistfully about, and her eyes were 


full. So were mine, and I wanted to sob, but feared lest she 
should hear. Presently Jim joined her, and they walked 
together, and said to each other, “ Think, this is our home at 


last.” “ Think, this is our home at last. O love, our home— 
together for evermore !' 

This they said many times, and at length they came to a 
room that had a door white as ivory, and I caught a breath 
of freshest flowers as they opened and passed in. 

Then I closed my eyes, and when I looked again I thought 
ingel stood on the threshold, as I had somewhere 
in Victor Hugo—a happy angel with finger upon his lip. 

And when the dream had gone, and I was more 
alone, I said Jim is working, Siss is waiting, and I am— 
eating borrowed oysters.” 

Then I took out the sovereign and looked at it, for it 
Outsi above the street, a star was shining. 


Was it 


seen it 


once 


was 





now symbol c 





I had filched a beam of Siss's star less bright 
to-nig Had she missed this sovereign 

It had been symbolic before—a sovereign’s-worth of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil now it was a sovereign’s- 
worth of holy love and home. Every penny I spent of it 
limmed that star, delayed that home. In my pocket it meant 
a sovereign’s-worth more working and waiting. Pay it back 
again into that star, and it was a sovereign nearer home. Yes, 
it was a sovereign's-worth of that fiat, of that escritoire, those 


books, those burning candles, that photograph, that ivory-white 

door, those sweet-smelling flowers, a sovereign’s-worth of that 

I was keeping in my pocket 

God forgive m« I had not thought it meant 
sovereign of Jim, meant that to eat those 

Nevertheless they ] l been all 
Even oysters may be the instruments of 


angel, 

Oat on it! 
that to 
borrowed 
immoral indulgence. 
virtue in the hands of Providence 

The shopman knew me, so I con it and him I 
had come out without my purse. It wasall right. Pay next 
time. Jim's theatre was close by—it was but a stone’s- 


borrow a 





an 


oysters 


founded told 
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throw to the stage-door. Easy to leave him a note. What 





will he think, I wonder, as he reads it, and the sovereign rolls 
out: * Dear old man, forgive me—I forgot it was a sovereign s- 
worth of home 

Yet, after all, it was the oysters that did thia thing 
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I.—SIR WATKIN 
WYNNSTAY, 
Mastership of the Wynnstay the 


been 


s has 





in 




















present baronet’s family since 1844, when the late Sir Watkin, 
n leaving the Life Guards, assumed it -squire Leche of 
uwrden having retired—and held the post to the day of his 
deat! forty-one years th but one break, and that was in 
1858. when he went abroad after the disastrous fire, when 
\\ stay was almost enti destroyed. During Sir Watkin’s 
ser he late Lord Combermere hunted the country, with a 
subs ption for the one season, 1858-9 , 
An interesting memento of this fire is now at Wynnsta 
i lifesize } ure presented to the late baronet as “a 
( mpathy and esteer It represents Sir Watkin and 
Williams Wynn. his well-known black pony,and famous stud- 
hound Ro und is painted by Sir Francis Grant, 
Ihe present ker built in 1841 by the late Si 
Watkin, and ea one mile from Rhuabon. Pre- 
vious to this they were at Lightwood In 1848 John Walker, 
f t rif came as huntsman, and during his eighteen 
f service made the name of the Wynnstay Hounds famous 
both in the field and on the flags. the leading kennels of the day 
being eager to obtain some of Royal's blood. Walker retired 
in 18 t the age of seventy, and was succeeded by Charles 
Payne, from the Py te J who kept up the excellent sport 
of his predecessor ; and while he was huntsman the Empress 
of Austria came to stay at Combermere, and hunted with 
these } l two seasons 1880-1 and 1881-2 Her Imperial 
M y was p ed by Colonel Rivers Bulkeley, one of the 
fi t lers of the day, and she also paid a visit to the Wynn- 
stay kennels. Charles Payne was very popular, and on his 
retirement, after seventeen years’ service, was presented with 
rc — — —— ——— 











WYNN, 


BART. 


SIR W. W. 
the handsome sum of £1200 by his admirers. Frank Goodall, 
from the “ Meath,” followed him, and carried the horn for two 
seasons—1883-4 and 1884-5. 

One of the last actions of the late Sir Watkin with regard 
to the hounds was to engage William Lockey, from the 
“ Worcestershire " as huntsman, and he still holds the post. 

The present Sir Watkin Williams Wynn succeeded his uncle, 
the late baronet, as Master of the Wynnstay Hounds in 1885, 
and is universally said to be one of the most popular men in 
the country—of lavish hospitality, an enthusiastic and daring 
sportsman, and spares neither trouble nor expense to keep up 
the traditions of the kennels, as will be clearly shown, The 
first year of his Mastership he strengthened his pack by 
buying the pack of the Earl of Ferrers, and in 1889 he 
still further increased it by purchasing half the late Lord 
Portsmouth’s celebrated pack, the other half going to 

Seaufort. Sir Watkin himself defrays the whole of the 
expenses of the kennels, and feels himself well rewarded by 
the excellent sport of the last two which augurs 
brilliantly for the future. He is considered to be one of the 
most capable and indefatiguable of Masters, and is a universal 
favourite in the country. 

It may be interesting to give a brief sketch of a few good 
runs during the last few years 

Dec. 16, 1887.—Found in Morrall’s Dingles. Ran by the 
Erway, on through the Duke's Woods and Gredington, past 
Bettisfield, and lost close to Bronington : two hours—a nine- 
mile point. 

Jan. 25, 1888.—Found in Carden Cliff. Ran a fast forty 
minutes, past Handley Gorse and to Saighton Gorse, and killed. 
-Found in fenns. Ran by Blackhoe, through 
Subney, over Grindley Bro.k, through Tushingham, past 
}armere and Hampton,and killed at foot of Cheshire IIills: 
h. 20min. 


seasons, 


Dec. 1, 1888 


I 
I 
l 


Dec. 27, 1889.—Found in Largess. Ran by Grafton and 
Castletown, past Mrs. Leche’s gorse. to right of Royalty, 
through Aldersey Park, and past Handley, and killed at 


Hatton Hall: 1h. 35 min. 

Feb. 20, 1891 From Crewe Gorse by Grafton, &c. Exactly 
same line as above up to Hatton Hall. ran on past Saighton, 
aud stopped at dark within two miles of Chester. 


Nov. 16. 1891.—From Largess. Ran past Chorlton and 
Cherry Hill, through the Wyches, on by Tybroughton, and 


killed close to Iscoed Church : 
rhe Iuat uniform is a red gi 

cross foxes : evening dress : scarlet coat with baff facings. 

‘The ladies of the Hunt wear buff waistccats, and buff collars 

on their habits, 


53 min. 
coat, buttons engraved with 
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A CHURCH ARMY LABOUR HOME. 


ld dark morning, and the dawn is not yet breaking ove 
clanging below summons a 
Army Labour Home to 


IN 
Ac 
the Edgware 


of sles 


Road as a loud beil 
Church 


number pers in the 


snother day’s work, Lying still upon my back, I watch the 
men of varied histories and chequered careers as they rapidly 
and silently, but with good heart and cheer, dress themselves 
beneath the Naming gas jet. A few minutes more and they 


om the room to their work below, some to ch 
to cleaning the hall, a third party to 


t. I follow the majority to the cellar, 


have passed f1 
ping wood, 


the 


others 


breaklas 





lofty, well lit, and comfortable, in which they are chopping 
up and putting into bundles vast quantities of firewood. 
Some of the men work with amazing skill. One or two 
told me that they could chop and make up six hundred 


iy, thereby earning from 11s. to 12s. per week over 
ithem for their 
», EXC ptionally clever hands 


bundles ad 
above the six shillings charge 
lodging. These men are, of cour 
at this kind work. Falling into conversation with some of 
the poor fellows, I learned something of their historics. One 
ina large cathedral 


and board and 





¢ 
Ol 





man had been a solicitor in a good practice 
town, another had been a stockbroker, a third for many years 


had acted as secretary to a large religious society. In most 
cases drink or illness had cast them into the very depths, from 


Army, and 


arnestly 


which Mr. Wilson Carlile, the head of the Church 
his assistants, by means of these Labour Homes, are soe 
striving to rescue them. Just after half-past seven, the men 
struck off work, hurried up to their bed-rooms, carefully 
their mattresses, and generally tidied up the room, in 
are easily accommodated, and then 


folded 


back 
which ten or t men 
came down to prayers in the little chapel, prayers which were 
led by the ¢ Army captain in charge of the home. It 
was curious to note how very heartily these fellows, 
them drawn from the very dregs of 
singing of the hymns and the loud amens, ‘lhe quality and 
quantity of the breakfast provided astonished Bacon, 
bread and butter, hot tea—what more could hungry men desire? 
I am bound to add that many of them spoke in withering 
contempt of the food and the 

almost brutal—treatment they had met Salvation 
Army Labour Homes, and which contrasted painfully with 
their present experiences. On this, however, neither their 
officers nor I allowed them to dwell. After breakfast to work 
cheerily again, whilst I accompanied the two casual ward 
captains to their inspection of the poor creatures whom they 
had discovered in the casual wards throughout the length and 
breadth of the Metropolis. They goon the principle so strongly 
advocated by Mr. Arnold White, that only the shall 
be dealt with ; those who, though sunk in the veriest sloughs 
of despond, are yet not without hope, energy, and determina- 
tion to avail themselves of the one more afforded them 
by these good men. Ah! what a sight that dreadful group 
presented as it stood there waiting in the hall! 

One poor fellow, indescribably filthy, whose rags were held 
together by one button and a piece of string, with neither 
shoes nor stockings to his feet, and an old copy of the Daily 
feeble attempt at a shirt, told me he had 
that ill-health and constant mis- 
present evil condition. Anoth 
pleasant-faced young man had been a doctor; drink was his 
ruin. <A third was a mason, long out of employ; whilst a 
fourth had been a member of a street band. These poor 
fellows were put through their facings in an inconceivably 
rapid manner by the kind and experienced officers sent to 
headquarters, provided with a ticket of bathed 
from head to foot in splendid baths of hot water whilst their 
clothes were baked in sulphur, set to work at wood-chopping, 
given a good meal, and inspired with a hope and courage to 
which they had long been strangers. 

Seated with them at their dinner, which consisted of hot 
soup, and plenty of it, meat, vegetables, and pudding—a far 
better meal, I assured them, than many City clerks could afford 
themselves—I gathered from their very outspoken remarks 
that they could find little or no fault with their present sur- 
roundings. ‘The only thing to which they objected was being 
compelled to attend the evening meeting three times a week. 
This of them appeared to like or appreciate. And, 
indeed, to a laymaneit seems now and again that. the 
clerical and religious element is a little too much and too 
frequently in evidence. The Church Army officials justify 
this, however, by the assertion that their method is to work as 
much as possible from within outwards ; to purify and elevate 
the soul, whilst doing all that is possible for the temporal and 
physical welfare of their protégés. And their idea isa right 
one, though, as a friend, I would wara them lest they commit 
the mistake that is common in the Salvation Army 
“ Elevators,” wherein, though General Booth, whose work in 
many respects is beyond all praise of mine, has pledged his 
word that no man shall be compelled to attend religious 
services, and yet wherein, as a mutter of fact, attendance, 
according to the writer of a striking article in the 7imes, is 
compulsory, The fear in the ordinary lay mind is that this 
enforcement of religion may tend to a certain amount of cant 
and humbug on the part of the men themselves. With regard 
to the usefulness of these homes in helping men in search of 
work, I would say a word. The Rev. Mr. Chambers, the central 
secretary, recently stated to an interviewer that they were 
ready to keep a man till he got a situation, which, as a rule, 
he secured without much delay. My own inquiries, however, 
led me to a diametrically opposite opinion. It appeared to me, 
from what I was told by the men themselves, that in many 
cases the very fact of their applying from these homes was 
against them, while in other cases the lack of good clothing 
militated against all chance of success. Mr. Carlile b 
me to put forth a universal appeal that those who could 
would send their cast-off clothing to the Church Army head- 
quarters. 

The following statistics as to the sulsequent career of the 
first hundred men who passed through the Labour Homes will 
enable the reader to arrive at a fairly accurate opinion as to 
the value of these homes— 

37 passed through and obtained situations. 

8 went out to look for work, and did not return. 
3 were restored to their friends. 

were placed in convalescent homes. 

20 promising men still left in homes completing their 
training. 

22 were dismissed for drunkenness, idleness, or theft. 


velve 








nurei 
many of 
jo ned in the 


society, 


me, 


harsh— 


accommodation, and 
with in the 


aisable 


cnance 


Telegraph as his 
been a solicitor’s clerk, but 
fortune had resulted in his 





admission, 


none 


80 


erged 


] 
ado so 





100 


It is the hope of the Church Army—a hope that is daily 
approaching realisation—that these Labour Homes, worked on 
parochial lines in connection with the Church Army stations, 
will eventually be established all over the country. Of all 
schemes, this which is being worked with the cordial 
sympathy and support of the Charity Organisation Society, 
appears to me most thoroughly to go to the root of the matter. 
The Salvation Army endeavours to purify and elevate the 
masses in a lump: the Church Army wisely and gently deals 


2 


with the individual, B, 


one, 
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A MAGAZINE CAUSERIE. CHESS. THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
l ll tolls heavily in the magazines for Fel ry. TO CORRESPONDENTS ‘ , ’ : a 
ema in an ut we have not J Her Majesty has not yet 

Drawing-Rooms this season 


in Lord Ten yson s poe! 


hose oliicial compositions 


humanising way, ought : i” 
; at least one will be held 

season which must fol 
:- plete retirement should 
lemn : 


it strikes a so . 

rm . oe to have at Jeast one Cou 

nk verse. Sir Theodore Martin's rhymes ; 
said, be present and receive for a time, and then leave the post 

of honour to one of her d wehters or d vug hte rs in-law. The 
fatigue of holding a Cou onside »] The Queen dor 


not actually stand for the v le | supported by 


same subject are irreproachable in senti- 
l } procession of mourners. 
this grief 
qualit es gar . 
. high chair that is conce 
sympathetic appreciation . . ' } e ta writ ; E 

} ‘ ‘ 3 : tte : ’ is tiring ven mo 

the New Review: 1 shall e furtl i \ 

| ¢ zt0 ‘ 4 ! en irke incessant passage 

isceneces are those of ‘ p ah 
, decked with flashing gems, 


After a short time this prodaces 


Sume of the bes 


conversion of 


tivity. in fact, which 
: eae ate i 

lhe Disraelian ir flashes ays Soag' 

* Drawing-Rodom, place bein 


Wales. But supp 


necessary to avoid all social functions for mor 


When he heard the Cardinal's 
Gladstone, Dizzy said 


custody of :« FT P 
will not be easy to satisfy debutantes 

are marked cp, . 
* presentees DY proposing nnv ¢ 


mist 
i Merry Raglan it the dignity, 
tual f e Wl) which he handled some LUTE L:OBLEM No. > By . E. H. Noyes. can, Without injury to their 
The remembrance f rlyle which BLACK. Room, the effort will be t 

| Any move 


5 a ae vii tegks ‘ati, ," fos ie class of persons who look to the Lond 


readers ; and yy . 
i Sovereign. If, therefore, the Que 


ributit 
TI ‘ ; 
m fo the Ve ir. 
1cis . 
lest babble,” but it is not so ¥ ; Speaking of the fatigue of protracted 
ion of some of his distinguished ; . upon the attention through the eyes remi 
eminent London physician once said 
mentioned the “ Royal Academy headac 





ld be difficult to , t 
John Morley’s Yj , which so often comes on with delicate 
“Calendar of Great Y YY few hours in a large gallery of pictures 


he { | 
Mr. Morley vivesits due Willa convinced that the same nerve-exhanustion in a less acnte ut 


gallery of sovereigns, 

You ‘feel that every Z of London and noticing. the innumerable o )jects in one shop- 

the line” deserve Z g y g Y; window after another. and the staring : aidiisiiadtiin din teed 
and hoardings. ‘This eminent specia wend. 40 the coll 


ied” any higher EY G oy 
criticism which y FY EY abolish street-hoarding and other startling advertisements 
i a g Z altogether, being convinced that they gr ‘ ase tl 


sympathy wit he most delicate Wéidb 4 


perhaps more lasting form is produced by walking in the streets 


nervous strain of town life; ¢ ad 


‘le onght to be a well-thumbed mannal g vises peo 
scriminate with su reeption that y organised nerves purposely looking to the 
] roper weigh even when yon do Y ) : in walking far in town Since { 
: rtue of mortal ser e. It is experiment of distrac gmya t ) such mn ’ 
shievement it - Andrew force of will, when I felt wears i have found the plan sue 
less of the D'Urbervilles” i he New cessful, provided I could possibly accomplish the mental feat 
at way can you assess thie t of ' 
r that vou would rather read Scott? with a lady noted for her beautiful ght eyes 


Y y 
Lh 


Last season, too, I was driving toa succession of “* At Ilomes 


prominent, and flashing, they outshine h big diamond 
tops. I noticed that directly we re-entered the carriage 
from one reception to another she almost closed her eve 


obably reading Seott wit! immense energy 
but if he shonld apply t] yle of that 
vigilance with which he discovers pedantries in 
ll find 

xm of inquiry. Mr. Hardy, by t 
scriminating critic in 


all the sparkle vanished ; her brilliance “ stood at ease he 


physician's advice and the beauty 
of service to many fragile female folk 


enough slipshod writing to dull his 
8 example may they not be 


! Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church have 
like Fe Hardy S pessi! ! y Z ‘ Z special message from the Pope ne em power to ¢ 
does not on th 4 : from fasting during Lent, in view of the present epidemic 
remark = that i course, authoritative, and has been made known to all 
; us say, which has , om ‘atholics, b j orth while to bring it, as an influential 
as an authority on any p blem of ee nor cis 7 iint, to the notice of High Church ladies, whose housekeeping 











cammy In She Natio al Review, Mr. , INDON, during the penitential seasons reflects their strict views. If 
good hum ar and good sense, defends mK lared at bet the lat ev. r. GRUNDY al anybody elects to fast personally, and defy influenza for con- 
books against the vehement diatribes of n | I * % acionn naien. Ghat tennis justifiable Butsu h penaneeshould 

James; bu I fancy the despised ili s Defen not be enforced on others, especially on delicate children. <A 
tly reveng when he ad Mr. WHITE i 1 rR vu l kK : mother of pronounce 1 opinions of this k as been known 
Mrs Humphry Ward in the ish » it *t { 15. Kt ‘ to Bs to bring a boy to a state of debility bs fusing him more than 


' t Elemere”™” “ the ost de y > 7 it : s tal t st . : ‘ 
Robert Elsmet he most deliberate : levy to K 4 a fragment of meat daily with an eye luing his spiritual 


vO AtLemps made in Eng and A! this t take B ! ts 1 ut ; f defects. Such experiments are ; lly not a legitimate 
r up pees fiction 1S an tak P r rr ! we : ; exercise of pare tal discretion and ] ity Every child 
SORFEgS Wore Conds meses 18 a we to I , r - right to have everything ¢ secure to him a 
[am curious to read Mr. Jame ss judgment as » p attics Q tles ; ror “malthy body, in faith and hope thiat : althy mind will be 
on the Parisian scenes in “ David Grieve,” on the translation . <t5th DP to Bath 19.0 R to G . Ste accompaniment. : 
of Henri Reguanult into a didactic abstraction, and the ernde : ‘ ; 
dilution of Marie Bashkirtseff in Elise Delaunay. But what ' tains, in +a ( ; It is tr 
will Mr. James say to Mr. Walter Besant’s view of the real oP o ke yy fb fo ee aoe essential in a healthy, st eth-maintaining diet. and 
relation of women to the art of fiction ? Mr. Besant’s advice, .Bto Q Kt Sth B to Q 2nd 3 Ktt : : 7 thence be arg d thi $ yy n wer not nee 
in the Vew Rerirw, to a young novelist who is on the look-out (ch) 24. Kt tak t t 3 keep up the strength ; but the error he: supposing that 
; K Kt to K 2nd B takes B 25. () to 5th es Q1 vegetarians live and keep strong on any sort of vegetable that 
. 7 ’ ’ 9. Kt takes B QtoQ R4th (ch) 26. ‘ 3) A 
imagination who does not or cannot write. “ Woman, says 10.0 Kt to Q B 3rd P to 5th r 
Mr. Besant, “does not create.” She does not hold the mirror 11. P to Q Kt 4th ; toQ B7th(eh on elements of food that in ordinary circumstances are go 
t out of meat in the daily diet must be replaced by careful 


for a collaborator, is that he should’ choose “ some girl of quick 
it may happen to be convenient to procure. The flesh-forming 


up to prose fiction, but she “ receives, moulds, develops.” ‘The This saves the piece : t ] 
budding novelist, with the creatures of his brain struggling . . P takes P ae Okr. K selection of pulse and grain when the meat is abandoned 

. P’ take + ‘ : If the fasting menu allows plenty of g ; 
she shall rear my fancy’s race,” and get eng forthwith to ( KtwQB: 32, 5th (ch) K tak if peas, wholemeal bread, and the like: judiciously supplied 
a lady who will help him to wash and dress his offspring, and re t ndist rect bet Eph phe - _ ” , in the dietary, Lenten fare will do no physical harm, but 
the school whichis ‘ cedefending the Pand enabling him | 35° 9 Ae eee oe perhaps sometimes may do good It is abundantly clear that 


about in him, should say, “I will take some cious woman; “4? stl Bto K and h, and 


send them with shining morning face to 
kept by distinguished but discordant critics. 


to Q B sy, and wit : . 
mere “ good living is no sort of protection 
CHESS IN CHELTENHAM current complaint, and very of 

n Colonel G. A. Noyes and Mr. D. E. H. Noyes, or even of the more dainty appetising elements 


Gambit.) ordinary well-to-do person’s dietary may improve rathet 


The average reviewer's entertainment is not yet exhausted, ten a reduction 
for I find Mr. William Archer in the Fortnightly showing : 
] ] ] - SretH - 
aah seinnigats pg iltestation thas Me. rare attacs on WHITE (Co BLACK (Mr. N.) WHire (Col. N, SLACK (Mr. N.) reduce his vitality. It such want of knowledge : 
Shakspere as & dramavist was a veer. os joke. Mr, Low, 1. P to K 4th P to K 4tl o . et itened Kt thought as trying to live on white 
with fine irony, says 16 18 ‘ the chastening discipline of 2. Kt to Q B 3rd l ada ; Brussels sprouts, and pastry that will 
which keeps the reviewer within the bounds of 3. P to K B at x takes Kt to K 2nd , ° 
mason; but Ww hy is there no chas for 4.P toY ‘th 2 to R 5th grief, 
Traill?) Why left to be put to his purga- . K to K 2nd a Wea ; ' _ fein = a pe eer ee 
by Mr. Archer, who performs the office with a grim ; ore 5 ee at et teat «yo —_~ 
enj yyment which seems to exhale from the philosophy of 3 st \ 21 ' Detege 4 la Glafuret te 
Ibsen. as if. indeed, Mr. Traill were a sort of George Tesman ? 5. Kt to BS ‘ $y 2 $e t 3 mnet firat ; 
I feel that in this mélée of eminent critics Mr. Grant Allen .» B on rs d : ! a a ain on te 


ought to take a hand. bat he is too busy in L ngman's with ¢ t . ul teé t wit i ¢ pound of onious (all 


ening editor 


ul elemen of nutr 


the prickly pear, which somehow has « symbolic flavour. D. K to Kt oo wit ols with a 
Mr. Howells, wl still in the “Editor's Study’ : possible, 
Jlar s, is lost admiration of some great Amet.can pe fag he ag : 24. Q te 3 2n mering 
one of them he makes a lucid and that ¢ ‘ 
‘the encounter and _ vo-operation 
of reason and passion, elsewhere dissevered [e.g., in Mr. Black r¢ 
Ilowell’s novels] by the sordid exigencies f life in - bt. nO 8 4. takes RP 
a remorseless ennuity.” Remote from these warring philo- to O B 3rd st ‘ to Q B 4th Q to Q B 4th 
sophies is Mr. Pater’s charming essay on the genius of Plato takes B t takes Kt 5. P to 3 takes P (cl 
in the Contemporary, and remoter still is Mr. Justin Huntly 7. K to Kh sq I 
McCarthy, who ‘laims in the Gentleman's his Persian and 


Parisian devotion to a new dancing girl. Passing from if ry int es tion Bnei gee 5 Chess play Was § 10 firmly 


arts to the nether world of social ‘con- ; storage ges Foray Alem ge Poh ore Bg Py a gy to send an egg ui 


literature and the t - 
troversy. you will find Lord Bramwell cheerfully asserting in The thom “ —— ee of thea yy ew og bogie trees 
the Vineteentl tury that unrestricted cross-examination is t the fi his score ste at s eadion tones - , na IE ti 
necessary, bec » all witnesses will fib if they can. Violet ' ich ' an when soft 

Fane, in the same review. unmasks the fickleness man: t th ity “ lc ass Mr. mh Mora ng agg op a 

and i ] vrtniqhtly Mr. Donisthorpe and the C« > ay ~ ly 7 OR oy he " ship tb, am pr ge Al : ib . ra 
Malmesbury discuss the propriety of making irriage ¢ veted honou ‘ i the sect a1 Anished. and the twelve sincepan s] \ ou f butter, a pinch of sugar, 
terminable contract. Mr. Donisthorpe has rec coned ne nection wint ers ‘irst cla th th ee gentle en alrendy wn a3 os mash grat a cae “ie ania, & ae ae eee 
without religion, as *he Countess drily observes, but without Marshall, and James ; fourt iss, Messrs. Larpent an i Fairclough ; fifth and pepper in st t le! D | ) e The milk must boi] 
Mrs. Lynn Linton. L. F. A. class, Mr. Percy Healey a few minutes , 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. son, the remainder of his furniture and effects to his wife, for _residuc of his real aud personal estate he leaves, upon trust, to 
The will (dated May 9, 1887). with two codicils (dated Nov.18, life; £100 to the Ladies’ Charity School (Powis House, Powis pay the income to his wife, for life, if she shall so long remain 
; Hill); £10,000 to each of his daughters, his widow; and, in the event of her marrying again, one- 


Gardens, Notting 





89a Aug. 25, 1890), of Miss Katherine Stewart Forbes, ? : ; : ; ‘ ; . 
t f 4 t H Wir jon. wl 1 on D “Se Catherine Sarah Rugye-Price and Alice Elizabeth Rugge-Price; fourth of the income is to be paid to her. Subject thereto, the 
inte ) hester use imbiedo who died on ec, 25, was « . ; . 1 } 
by ( I hew £8000 to each of his daughters, Mrs. Mary Rugge de Ronge- __ residue is to be held, upon further trusts, for all his children, 
I y . “ y ’ rge Stewa roves, the nepnew, = “t ° © ‘ . ‘ 
y' > , mont and Mrs. Augusta Rosina Moore, and he directs that at in equal shares. 
Alex r | s | and R ird Walter Tweedie, the } ee oe fort f ry Me ee teh 4 
‘ , a. the , - a ere " stat ur ¢ r to over 118 wire § death the oan Or each OF nis daughters, whic The will (dated Nov. 14 1891) of Miss Caroline Mary 
é rr} atrix at vO J 1 " J in he said legacies and what chey ill be enti “ov no or NS Curry, late of Brierton House, Charlton Kiuys, Gloucester- 
Wa su ' lintor t en b marriage settlement, is to be made up to £12,000, ertain = shire, who died on Dec. 24, was proved on Jan. 26 by Miss 
roperties, Stocks, ¢ s ires are eset aside, anc ne [Ome » P : —— 
s " Nat G ‘ ra to her Properti SOewS, Sees Seaeee Se Ne S bre dey 1 the incom Maria Louisa Curry. the niece, William John Curry, the 
} i for ft > enefit if a % > is ehold rronert at - . “ : ~~ ‘ a 
grea ( : I he — ae 0 He fit of h WEEE Hi BECO! pr ‘i roy at nephew, and Richard Edmund Hilary Fisher, the executors, 
t nurne ar tring e enecifie: cives ( ; yy On. . ¢ ° : M 
‘ ) t Eastbourne and Notting Hill he sy npg fi Se ot 19 600; the value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of 
, r ind and there are some other bequests The residue of bis real £2R OOO, The testatrix be jueaths £4000, upon trust. for her 
Ls 1 ners al et e he les es to his « 1 sor Ch lee . ~- . . 
the id | lal € ate he leay to hil 1d . naries, nephew Robert Douglas ( urry ; £5000, upon trust, for her 
r ary The will (dated Dec. 18, 1885), with a niece Maria Lonisa Curry; £5000 to her nephew William 
J 8 I " ‘ nt March 19, 1891), of Mr. Charles Nicholas John Curry ; £4000 to each of her nieces Mary Curry and 
f 4 h s (ij, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, who died on Dec. 20, was Amy Sophia Curry; and other legacies. The residue of her 
( s I s, B iJ t i proved on Jan. 28 by John Cole, the son, Frederick Townsend property she gives to her nieces Maria Louisa Curry and Mary 
‘ 1ests f } relatives Procter, and Henry Wakeham Parkis, the executors, the value Curry. 
4 te f >» nereonal ee ar yT ine to wards o 20 Oy The on : P 7 > 
. ' : I nal estate amounting to upward of £ Te U. The The will (dated March 1889) of Miss Emm Jane Bean- 
G - | estator bequea hs £50 each 7 the Solicitors ;, gene volent mont, late of 2. Upper East Haves. Bath. who diced on 
eo : : ay "+ png ~ Fane eae G6, Sany's Deegeen +I oe rr ' Dec. 17, was proved on Jan. 23 by Thomas Lockey Forman 
te } _— erks’ Socie ’ the fr ture anc ffeets ¢ a . . 1 i 
£40) to the Law Clerk ciety se surnitare an fs cts at ni Beaumont and Arthur John Beaumont, the nephews, the 
esidence ‘ept some cles viv te s son) te s daug or — E 
. My - ee 60s a ee ecg tag teeert Pp aescgt eae ijtohisdaughter, executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to ove 
" : . s™holk esidence an wy Ont , nytet ands ; . 4 
’ I ! h s L 4 ' " KI n Mrs Ellen hidley ; his leasehold r cts GAG Sev", Upon £21,000. The testatrix bequeaths £200 each to the Association 
. tonat 4 dq rit Oy (MM 0 ust ) is sor . A J . 
I ute \\ H ir I | und ru for his said daughter; £20,000, upon trust, for hi o for the Sale of Ladies’ Work at Bath and the Governesses 
iv, I \ K has | | é y the John x 1 to each of his grandchildren, Cyril Erne st Benevolent Institution, and other legacies. ‘The residue of he 
| | “ ( ile role > oy ‘hidley th . Pi nharc ’ dley = p A 4 
ruat \ | Gir iH Liverpo idley, Harold Rock Chidle y, Art ur Richard Chidley, real and personal estate she gives to her sister, Abigail Rebecca 
“ un tes ighte | Prinsep Evelyn Cole, Olive Cole, and Charles Cole; and legaciesand = qyavman 
t Va Ca 1 Prins ARA i Elinor &nnnuities to sisters and other relatives and servants. The ; , . a 
a Thea wil ater av ( 7 > 4 18 
h fe of Elr S The va f personal residue of his personal estate he gives to his said son. : oe mo (date Ken l, — he the g ily 7 im) Pranci 
. , 1" ’ , , P 4 : sanfear, late of adenweiler, Kastheld Park, eston-super- 
t K i » amount to rhe will (dated Jan. 11, 1891) of Mr. Charles Cardwell, late af gly ages, oes Wt 
’ , , > BP lachonl Mare, who died on Dec. 27, was proved on Jan. 25 by Charles 
4 rhe t itor de t, | " of Ashley Place, Victoria Street, Westminster, and of Ellerbeck . tpecay . srente | ages mn Fy 
: 39 s pte Lanfear, the brother, William Burbidge Tanner, and ‘Thomas 
| 5 I he makes no f provision Hall, Lancashire, who died on Dec. 15, was proved on Jan, 29 Canties ten thh sineiines the extn f the pe 1 estate 
. . . iD . santear, -™ 1e exec ors, the faiue o! ne ersonal ests > 
H | c Da I ‘ und y Admiral Sir Edward Gennys Fanshawe, G.C.B., the Right . J : a x. ; : 
j , , , . ; amounting to over £21,000. The testator bequeaths £500 
‘ t i | r | i fr e } t of I] Henry. Baron Thring, K.C.B., and Evelyn Leighton Fan- * aa 
; ‘ “tes, . , each to the Church Missionary Society for Africa and tlhe 
bala that mig) ie fror ‘ it the time of shawe, the nephew, the executors, the value of the personal . , ; : ers beh 
tate in the U1 1 Kingdom amounting to over £57,000 East and the Church Pastoral Aid Society ; £350 each to 
t I Yi cel } t ! ! s owning estate In 1€ lite ingdom amount gr to ove bod UU, ’ 1 se . : . " _— 9 : 
i i \ i 1 L : ‘ 2 rar , Wycliffe Hall (Oxford) and Dean Close’s Memorial School 
ships mana his fi it V N f £20,000 lhe testator bequeaths £10,000 each to his nephew Edward gee 3 : : . 
oe (Cheltenham), to found prizes in connection with the said 
ist, f his daughter Elinor L und and her children, Cardwell Fanshawe and his niece Alice Eliza Jane Fanshawe, : ' : " ; 
: , ee , institutions; £100 to the churchwardens of Weston-super- 
it ‘ ie event of his making any settlement on £2000 to his nephew Evelyn Leighton Fanshawe, £1000 to his es . alte L 
, . mae . Mare, upon trust, for investment, the dividends to be applied 
t rriage of such daughter the sum so settled is to be niece Katherine Anne Thring, and the residue of his personal ; : : ad ‘ at 
‘ , . . geliggele y ae in connection with the expenses of the said church ; £4000 to 
" m h egacy. He a legacy of £20,000 to — estate to his nephews Evelyn Leighton Fanshawe and Arthur : 4 : 
; . , ‘ wee " . . his cousin Arthur Herbert Lanfear; £1000 to his cousin 
his g . Francis Herbert Leyland Stevens Hamilto Dalrymple Fanshawe, in equal shares. Certain freehold pro-  , : "ier ; a ‘ 
4 a put : iis ant Thomas Lanfear ; and other legacies. The residue of his real 
son his deceased daughter Fanny Stevenson Ham perty in Lincolnshire and an annual payment of £520 arising : : ; 
Ar ge -_— . and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, to pay one third of 
icy to be in addition to another sam of £20,000 which out of property at Glasgow he gives to his sister Elizabeth, apne . ‘ : : Ge, ‘ 
- jeg = ’, 4 , Gg the income to his brother Charles, and two thirds to his brother 
his grandson will receive under | mother’s marriage settl Lady Thring. The remainder of his real estate he leaves to 7 . . .s : 
. . en 1k : ; , l'homas, for their respective lives, and subject thereto, upon 
nent There are some other legacies, and his residuary real his sister Jane, Lady Fanshawe, for life, then to her husband, furtl trusts, for his ni Mary Barton Viereck Lanfear. 
a a ee neg urther trusts, for his niece, Mary Barton Viereck Laufear. 
und personal estate, including all his pictures, furniture, and the said Admiral Sir E. G. Fanshawe, for life, then as to part es os 
Tec's at Prince’s Gate and Woolton Ha und all his interest thereof for his said nephew Evelyn Leighton Fanshawe, and ————— = 
ping, h ives, upon trust, to be divided equally s to the other part for his said nephew Arthur Dalrymple The Oxford City Council. on Feb. 3. discussed the recom 
i his son, Frederick Dawson Le yland ind his daughters, Fanshawe. mendation of its General Purposes Committee to grant a site 
! lorence Prinsep and Elinor Speed The will (dated Sept. 19, 1888) of Mr. Benjamin Whippy in Broad Street for the memorial statue of the late Cardinal 


of East 


It was opposed by the Provost of Queen's College, 
thirteen Heads of including New 


Newman, 
representing 


rhe will (dated Feb. 19, 1885), with two codicils (dated Garrard, late silversmith, and 


of the Haymarket 
Colleges, 


May 28, 1887, and Nov. 18, 1890), of Sir Arthur James Ruyge- Heath, Wokingham, Berks, who died on Oct, 13, was proved on 
I’ Lart., late of 54, Ennismore Gardens, who died on Jan Jan. 21 by Mrs. Blanche Garrard, the widow; Sebastien College, Balliol, St. John’s, Lincoln, Oriel, Corpus, All Souls, 
is proved on Feb. 1 by Sir Charles Rugge-Price, Bart., the Garrard, the son; and William Resbury Few, the nephew, the Brasenose, Wadham, and Pembroke, and other members of the 
Irving Frederick de Rougemont, and Henry Pott, the ting executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to University. An amendment was then moved by Alderman 
w, the executors, the value of the personal estate upwards of £46,000. The testator bequeaths a silver tankard, Backell, Deputy Mayor, consenting to grant a site, but not 
OW), The n Chippendale bookcase, and a tea-caddy to his said son; the committing the Town Council to the site in Broad Street, 


mounting to upwards of £97 


testator bequeaths 
certain jewellery and plate t 


by committee 


o be held as heirlooms his said remainder of his bookcases, books, pictures, plate. and plated ‘This view ultimately prevailed; a special was 


son ; the remainder of his jewellery to his wife, for life, and articles to his wife, for life; his furniture and household appointed to select another site in the town, conferring with 
then to bis daughters ; his horses, carriages, ornamental china, effects, wines, stores, horses and carriages, to his wife; and the Duke of Norfolk and the subscribers for the memorial 
+h +) oh s and books. with the bookcases. to his said £300 to his wife and £100 to each of his other executors. The statue. 
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Silver, 
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Silver, 
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Thoroughly 18-ct. 


= £15 : 10 
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Durability. 
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Keens ~ 
Mustard 


What better guarantee can you have than a good 
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ILLINOIS 
Watcu is war- 
ranted to be 
made of the best 
materials on the 
most approved 
principles, and 
to be a reliable 
Timekeeper. 


Every 






Second to None. 


FULL 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
POST FREE 
ON 


APPLICATION. 


In Two Sizes. 
Strong Movement, Jewelled, {-Plate, 
Compensation Balance. 
In Stout Silver Cases, also in large 
size, 42s. 


Keyless Action, Lever Movement, 
11 fine Rubies, Compensation Balance. 
£410 6 
10 0 O 
1510 O 


Cases from 


In Silver }-Hunting Case 

In 10-ct. Gold ,, * 

In 18-ct. ,, ” ” 
These Watches also in Open-Face 


£4 to £14 10s. 


Silver, 


No. 13. 
Gent’s size, }-Plate, Keyless Action, 
Lever Movement, Compensation 
Balance, in Stout Silver Cases, £3 3s. 





18-ct. Gold, 


Ladies’ Size. 
Keyless Action, Lever Move- 
ment, Jewelled with fine 
Rubies. 


reputation of 150 years? | 
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In Silver Cases, 
from £3 3s. to £9. 





See that Keen's Name is on the Tin when 
you buy Mustard. 





In 10-ct. Gold Cases, 
from £5 17s. to £11 Lls. 


In 18-ct. Gold Cases, 
from £9 9s. to £17 17s. 
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DONT MISS A CHANCE 


OF SECURING 


26 EXCELLENT SPORTING PRINTS for 38s. 6d., Post Free. Sent Abroad for P.O. 4s. 6d. 


These are Artistic Sketches in Black and White, and look well when neatly framed. Send for “What’s it all 


about?” post free, Threepence. Illustrated with 86 drawings, 26 of which can be had for framing for 3s. 6d. the set. The 


picture below, post free, Threepence. Apply to 


ELLIMAN, SONS, and CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 
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He was never seen abroad on foot. 


LONDON NEWS 


FEB. 13 1892 


fine as being a spy, would have done better not to appeal 


ECCLESiASTICAL NOTES. equipage than the Dean's. ( y 
, though he walked in his own grounds, but almost daily took against that judgment. French Courts of Appeal have power, 
2 one a long drives in the beautiful neighbourhood of his home. He when revising sentences, to increase or reduce them according 


Mr. Spurgeon lived so much in the eye o 
spoke so frankly in his sermons and articles 








was a warm lover of Surrey, and at one period wonld often 





to a8 evidence brought before them. On the second trial 


further proofs of illegal acts were given by the witnesses 




































-eevige * he ae cs oe ee ee a Pe - seize a few days of quiet in one of its villages, staying at the 
aS EOW GAYS DAVE Bates litle tO = homely inn of the place ¥ called in support of the prosecution, and Mr. Cooper's term of 
— - rfo . on ee Sie 2 eae ; imprisonment was increased to two years. 
lite as a ark r 1s oa sppeared The Queen has been pleased to approve the appointment The Duke af De vonshire took his seat in the House of 
I if vrong sayil ef the Marquis of Bute, K.1., to be Lord Lieutenant of the Lords on Feb. 9. After taking the oath and subseribing the 
Mrs , was f er, his publishers county of Bute. roll, the Duke occupied aseat at the lower end of the front 
} e wr . f the shorthand Clon’ Wille tan pedeawol tos the antive restoration of that Opposition bench, having the ¢ ympanionship of the Earl of 
. f ee petrenpeen ve Oo’ Derby on the one side and Earl Spencer on the other. As 
tes al s55u . “0 far 18 this from part of Sandringham House which was recent 5 estroyed | aoa a a Lave wan = lnewe- array of ladies th 
true that “P ! t thickly in h damaged by fire. In addit to this several new rooms will usual per er sinlbere rea ao So Wes Saree SEN. le ‘ir ; 
ys. But he is tl ! proved himself be constructed. The work has already been begun bya local “#¢ galleries reserved for peeresses, all being clad in deep 
mainte f re . t afidee. . . mourning, Among them were the Marchioness of Salisbury 
and Lady Gwendolen Cecil, Jane Duchess of Marlborough, 
Mr. S i Pals he Governorship of New Zealand, vhich the Earl of the Duchess of Bedford, the Duchess of Portland, and the 
i r cam iF Onslow retires, is to be held by the Earl of Glasgow His Duchess of Manchester 
‘ His I AZ ‘ riou iship, the Right Hon. David Boyle, sever arl, is fifty- : : ke a : a 
. : f sdvertisers natent « vears of age. and is a retired captaia of Roval Navy. It is understood (says the World) that the Garter w hich 
P r ; s of which wer eing He succeeded his cousin, the late earl. a year or two ago y became vacant on the death of the Duke of Cleveland wi ill 
n of th Psaln i. — ee ae ae ali Rahed he Bin be given away in a few days, and it is full time for this 
, } sera ' , W M 7 ses nibeeiee se ” — + Hi 7 aa ‘ia a oh stall in St. Ge orge’'s ( hapel to be filled up, considering that it 
; : ates 7 € +} aden on tar an 0) ' . eden mpanied by une et pi } ee has now been empty for nearly six months. I'he Dukes of 
artist, @ naturalist, and Swiss | Ipine gui 1, SAS GUS OUs, succleuch and Abercorn were the al favourites for the 
nder the auspices of the Royal Geographical Society and of Garter, but the claims of the Duke Fife and of Lord Bath 
It was ru 1 ind in A position to know the Royal Society to Central Asia to explore the glaciers of have latterly been strongly urged. ‘The Duke of Cleveland's 
} ved s his } \ s,and spent his ine the Karakoram range, between Baltistan, Kashmir, and  jngienia have been returned to the Lord Chambe rlain, as the 
f he Tab : , But the secre Eastern Turkestan (Queen only grants an audience for the delivery of the Garter 
ome Snoerne — vas not witnous reason Considerable stirprise was caused the other morning in the paraphernalia when the deceased knight leaves a near relation 
that Mr. Spurge vent by the name of the * Governor In southern quarters of Berlin by the presence of the Emper to succeed to his honours, 
oe eee oe _+ge-y — sue ; , pln Ah agp and two of his little sons in one of streets leading to th A revolution in Persia seems almost an impossibility. Yet, 
vm caceent : so Ak act aeiggy si renee ~ tar military drill-ground in the Hasenheide His Majesty had if rumour speaks true, such a thing might very well happen. 
_— » hele vn » Arelgera me ho Dap - been desirous of witnessing shooting practice by the troops of The Persians, it would seem, are incensed against their rulers, 
epee weeny Riel teh ogee Reg Hint pce pire the Berlin garrison, and left the palace quite unattended, pr and the Mollahs, or priests, are siding withthem. ‘The extor- 
poor ts os omee Sor goo ah cme Mast he acled wit! —_eseding on foot to ill-ground with his two boys, each of tions practised on the Persians by the officials have become 
ange _ — ym he held by the hand intoleral and a popular rising would be a very awkward 
7 Step ae Her Majesty bas been pleased to approv appointment thing, as the army, which is badly paid and discontented, 
Phere is no doubt that Bright's disease of the kidneys,to  o¢ gi- Waiter Sendall. K.C.M.G.. now Governor of Barbados, could not in such an emergency be relied upon. It is 
vi he succumbed, W it work 10 efore 16 was suspecté to be High Commissioner of Cyprus, on the retirement from  tisfactory to know, however, that the Europeans are, at 
He had for years suffered from gout, and continued to do 8 that office in March next of Sir Henry Bulwer, G.C.M.G. : also least for the present, in no danger. At the same time, the 
The combination was formidable, and doubtless accounted for — o¢ gir James Hay, K.C.M.G., now Governor of Sierra Leone, to Situation of the country is critical, and, such being the case, 
much that w i his friends in the last vears of his life, he Governor of Barbados: 1 of Sir Francis Flemin it will be necessary to watch carefully the course of events in 
He himself confessed in the latest number of his magazine that K.C.M.G.. Colonial Secretary of Hong Kong, to be Governor Persia, and Great Britain has too many interests in that 
the separation from his brethren had almost cost him — o¢ Gierra Leone . country to remain indifferent to a possible struggle, which 
his lite It was painful in many Vays, but main ( IP = th Deteie of Wales Cela C — , might bring about a change in the Government. 
in this, that he found himself almost without suppor Pic Fis Big A seam . yi oar Hager a ore . aed sor Some antiquarian amateurs of the romantic lyrical poetry 


Wales 2nd music of the Middle Ages may feel an interest in the 
i recent appearance of a Welsh bard, “ Amgeiniad Ellan,” as a 
visitor to the Fétes de Noél, or Christmas assembly, of the 
Catalonian troubadours still practising their art in the 
Pyrenean district of Roussillon, which is now part of France. 
The Oswestry Advertiser of Jan. 20 has an accurate and 
scholarly article upon this subject, referring to the intimate 
connection between the Catalonian and the Provencal and 
Languedocian schools of poetry, which have their local repre- 
deposited their plans and estimates to get a Bill sentatives to this day. It reports the successful competition 
Session. The main line would be four miles and a half long, of the Welsh minstrel, using a Spanish guitar and reciting 
and there wonld be a subway connecting it with the Charing verses in the Catalan language, against M. Paul Berge, of 
Cross Station of the South-Eastern Railway ; the St. Pancras Perpignan, the champion of the Roussillon natives. It 
branch would be similarly connected with the Great Northern. appears that Paul Berge could sing from memory forty- 
The estimated total cost is rather above one million and a four songs, amounting to 140 verses, but the Welsh gentle- 
quarter sterling man remembered 161 verses, and was therefore declared to bo 
Englishman who some time the victor. We are not told his ordinary name, which is 


extent of his own Le ‘ ‘ ' P 
the scene of the wreck of the Eider. The Prince of 


congratulated the 8 and coxswains of the Atherfiel: 
Brooke, and Brighstone life-boats on the good work which had 
been accomplished under such difficult circumstances. The 
all the way from Osborne, changing horses 


He had much overestimated § the 
influence. and was deeply pained to find that 
tlfonght ” had gone very much further among his own men 
than he had imagined rhis led him to view the Church of 
England more sympathetically. In a letter I have seen he 
described the Congregational body as, “in the main, non- 
evangelical,” and the terms in which he spoke of his own 
co-religionists are well known. This lessened, if it did not The promoters of the underground railway from Hamp- 
stead to Charing Cross, with a branch to King’s Cross, have 


modern 





royal party drove 
at Newport 


altogether destroy, his zeal for Disestablishment 
Mr. Spurgeon was not an ascetic. He enjoyed his beautiful passed this 
home, which, by the way, was once inhabited by Mr. George 
Stiff, the proprietor of the London Journal, which had then a 
circulation of half a million Prebendary Rogers tells how, 
when he entertained Dean Stanley and Mr. Spurgeon to 
dinner, the former somewhat condescendingly offered 
to drive his Nonconformist brother as far as Westminster. 


To this Mr. Spurgeon quietly replied that his own carriage Mr. John Samuel Cooper, the 
was waiting, and it proved a much more splendid ago was sentenced to fifteen months’ imprisonment and 3000f, — probably known in Wales. 
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PMFORTERS of JAPANESEPAPERS 


PEv-ROOM FURNITURE MI A re &, > O 
ST COLLECTION in LON- 


LIMITED, MHE FINE} 
und CO. IMPORT JAPANESE 


Tottenham Court Road, London, W, PApUa iret ro Ton ferns th 


| he BED-ROOM SUITES to select 


from The largest and most complet » assortinent 






of well-made be i room furniture in the world, Every 
variety of style and size in all woods, marked in plain ill intermediate profits, so that they are 
igures, and conveniently arranged in communicating 1. . SAabpen , me a a ta hk & hae a) much lower prices than usually charged. Maple i ¢ = 
» - GES ND VOS CON N aN nuchi er] man fit! harged, pie an 0 
how-rooms, so that intending purchasers can examine THE LARGEST ANI I I NVENTENT variety, too,is by far the largest in the kingdom, and in- 
nd compare the different suites. On dull days and at idling purchasers should not fail to see their selection, 


URNT URE. - . native designs 
IN THE WORLD. PB nanny = Sb gh wellas old Cordova leather, 
BERR OM FI "RNITURE by native artists. These papers are remarkable alike for 


origin: { 


) 10,000 BEDSTEADS, R'is Woocnel sabe sel teases etpieain 


affording agreeable surprises of effect, and much appre 
BRASS AND IRON ciated for wall hangings and other decorative purposes. 
) »/ iL’ a 
IN STOCK, Watt Saree 
From 9s, 9d. to 150 Guineas. HE LARGEST AND BEST 
COLLECTION of ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS 
in London, including all the choicest productions of the 
first ait’sts and manufacturers. Intending purchasers 
will not only see all the prettiest papers at MAPLE ant 
0O.’S, but will also find the prices most moderate. 


i APLE and CO SUPPLY all the 
4 NEW WALL PAPERS by the piece, so that 
country customers can have them hung by local work 


people. The largest and best collection, all ready for 
immediats l 









[THE LYNDHURST SUITE, con- 
sisting of a 6{t. wardrobe, with plate-glass door, 
and centre fitted with convenient trays and drawers ; 
double washstand, with marble top, high tiled back, and 
shelf beneath; toilet table, with large landscape glass, 
jewel, and other drawers and brackets ; pedestal cup- 
board, towel airer, and three chairs, in ash or hazelwood, 
18 Guineas, Desicns free. 


JYUBNITURE 
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RE-s OM FURNITURE 


lelivery, at wholesale prices, at from 44d. per 
piece. Patterns sent for choice, 


Dp" ‘ORATIONS 


A RT DECORATORS 
A 


te tNERS OF DECORATIVE 
WOODWORK MAPLE and CO, have on view 
in their show-rooms examples of Elizabethan and other 
Wood Panellings, Decorated Ceilings, Moorish Arches, 
Screens in Mishrabiyya Work, Dadoes in Oak and Walnut, 
as wellas in Tynecastle Tapestry, Anaglypta, Calcorion, 
Lignomur, and other decorative fabrics in all the newest 
ind best designs. All decorations are carried out by 


Maple and Co.'s own workpeoplk 


[THE TORQUAY SUITE is a very 
handsome set in hazelwood and asi, and consists 
of wardrobe with bevelled ;late-glass door and well- 
carved panels ; washstand with high-tiled back, marble 
top and cupboard beneath; toilet table with bevelled 
ginss, jewel drawers, and bottom shelf, towel airer, 
and three chairs, £15 10s. 
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QUPERK MR ELECTRO-PLATE. 









Illustrated Catalogues 


\ APLE and CO’S' ELECTRO. 
u Post Free. 


PLATED GOODS are of superior quality, having 
an extra heavy deposit of Silver, so t the articles will 
look well, and stand the test of years of constant use 








An extensive Gallery has just been set apart exclusively on pon 

¥« the-exhibition of Electro-plated and Sterling Silver ECORATORS 

75 “PAT WOVEN WIRE M 88." 

Ak PATENT N WIRE MATTRESS. Mia WR 

\ APLE CO. are SHOWING The above BLACK and BRASS BEDSTZAD, with the PATENT WIRE WOVE MATTRESS, complet | ECORATIVE and STRUCTURAL 

4 A and COFFEE SI TS at from 38s.; 3ft. 6in., 42s.; 4ft., 49s. 6d.; 4 ft. Gin., 52s. 6d. WORK.— Art astic D corations and Fittings simul 

52s. 6d Cru umes Price for the Patent Wire were poaaerens, without Be pastead taneously carried out, thus securing a complete and wn 

188. 6 Dishea, from 6d is. Gd. ; Sit 6in., 10s. 9 . Lis. 9d. broken harmony of effect. An experienced architect o 
clever designers are sent on application to advise as to 








Salvers, Spirit Frames, Biscuit Boxes, and other articles 
specially suitable for Wedding and Complimentary 


Presents ({UTLERY 


SEAMLESS CARPETS. (3¢ SES vion 
YARPETS WOVEN by NEW LOOMS MAPLE and CO. have much (JARPETS 


in recommending thése novelties in Square Carpets 


pleasure 


in which the appearance and durability of the fabric 


ON TARRY is greatly improved, while the cost is considerably lessened. BRI SSE LS and WILTON SQUARE CARPETS ‘OLIS <TS 
- INMONGERY, have hitherto been made by the widths being sewn together, and then a border being added. This has ENGLISH CARPETS 
occasioned a number of joins, besides a great waste in matching. 
N APLE and CO have also a most PARQUET and SEAMLESS CARPETS in Brussels and Wilton Pile. These XMINSTER CARPETS. —As 
i Extensive ASSORTMENT of all the Finest and Carpets, in which not only seaming but all waste in “matching” is avoiled, were introduced by MAPLE mh. 3 regards prices, MAPLE and CO. give their 
customers the full benefit which naturally accrnes 


ry and ©O.,and have met with the greatest appreciation. The new designs and colourings are exceedingly attractive, 
and in excellent taste. These Carpets, being of superior quality, will wear admirably. 


European and Oriental Carpet Warehouse. 


Best Qualities of TABLE CUTLERY, as well as of eve 
leseription of Copper Goods, Ironmongery. and Culinary 
Utensils. They supply and furnish a Kitchen with 
these Requisites for £8 3s. 6d., or with a larger stock fo 
£16 4. talled List post frye, 


from the enormous contracts they are able to place 
with the manufacturers—contracts which, in many Cases, 
allow the manufacturers to keep their workpeople fully 
employed through the dullest part of the year. 
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BROWNS BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


THROAT DISEASES AND HOARSENESS. 
BROWNS BRONCHIAL TROCHES, which have proved so successful in America for the CURE of COUGHS, 
COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, CATARRH, or any irritation or soreness of the THROAT, are now imported and 
sold in this country at Is. 13d. per Box. 


Put up in the form of a Lozenge, it is the most convenient, pleasant, safe, and sure 
remedy for clearing and strengthening the voice in the world. Children will find them beneficial in cases of WHOOPING COUGH. 
No family should be without them. Some of the most eminent singers of the Royal Italian Opera pronounce them the best 
article for hoarseness ever offered to the public. Hundreds of Testimonials from some of the most respectable sources may be 
seen at our office. The genuine have the words ‘“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” on the Government stamp around each Box 
Ask for BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, and get no other. 

OFFICE: 33, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL* CHEMISTS 


56 PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


FRYS PURE 
Concentrated COCOA 


This choice Cocoa is exceedingly Soluble and easily digested. It makes an agreeable thin drink, and 


is a most delightful beverage for Breakfast or Supper. 
LANCET.—*‘ Pure, and very soluble.” 








MEDICAL TIMES.—* Eminently suitable for Invalids.” 
Sir C. A. CAMERON.—“I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


President Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland. 


J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON, & SYDNEY. 


“Have a Cup with Me.” 


THEE FAULENER DIAMOND. 





MOST WONDERFUL STONES EVER PRODUCED. 
Address : 


90 & 167, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Half-Moon Brooch, @/- 
Larger, 126 «156 to £5 





Pin and Stud, C ait 3 Oak Leaf 
Pearl or Diamond “3 ay Pin 
Centre, 16/6 


with Pearl, 
Extra Quality, 2V/- 


re , 


Y 


“~ o~, -_— ; i 
AAA 


Diamond Lizard Brooch, 75 -, 
or Emerald and Diamond. 


) , 
‘ Pw! 


| CATALOGUES 
POST FREE. 


: Set in 18-carat 
Swing Earring, in Solid Gold, 10/- 
18-carat Gol - t : 
at Gold, 21 15/-, and 20/- 
The FAULKNER DIAMOND, 
being a hard Crystal, will stand 
ny amount of wear, is most Pearl and Diamond 
beantifully eut and faceted by 
the first lapidaries of the day 21- 
rhe purity and dark rich fire of 
ese stones are unsurpassable, and infinitely superior to 
real gems of inferior quality. The great reputation of tl 
DIAMOND is now well known all over the world. 
gold and silver by most experienced setter 


many expensive 
1c FAULKNER 
They are patronised for Court and all great occasions. 


The stones are set in 
and can be mounted side by 
side with the finest brilliants. 
parts of the world. The public are cordially invited to iuspect the marvellous selection now op view, which we guarantee will surpass 
Gold, 2]/- 


Thousands of testimonials can be seen from all 


most sanguine expectations. 
THESE WONDERFUL STONES cannot BE PurcHasep ELSewHerRe AT ANY PRICE. AWARDED FIVE GOLD MEDALS From aut tHe CREAT EXHIBITIONS. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT 
The best test of the popularity of a play is when we say on 


I sh 1 like to see it all 


the fall of the curtain Bray 
rain,” T ‘ond visit 


veragyiin, ¢ That is t play that will bearas 
not very many comedies of this pattern to be found 
Pinero, is decidedly 
I very 


There are 
nowadays, but “ The Times,” by Mr. A. W 
one of them. It improves on acqnaintanc: Indeed 


much doubt whole significance if the work can be 


rrasped, even by the most practised playgoer, at one sitting 
When I first saw “lhe Times” it seemed to me to be unduly 
wcidulated, the pessimistic st yp was pulled ut a littie too 
far. I kept asking myself, “Is this altogether fair? Is 
human nata is ud as this? It is tra no dou 
painfally, horr y true; but is there not to be f id som 
vher 1 hea J n for a these wounds Love, loyalty 
I ir, unselfis vhat of them Is it quite fair to paint 
‘ 1 of 80 h only the seamy side exhibited But 
! matter what I thought till the peopl sughed I} 
isrega e purpose Mr. Pinero’s play, tl ig 1 his 
exquis cy al touches saw no skeleton a s banquet 
f life How t ug hed Whenever Mr. I urd ‘Terry 
" u t stag " related his woes in |} initely 
comical manner, dear m ! they shook with oh 
When he ribed tI the Irish m ber shout Blankets 
as he crossed the lovbdDYy, the whole house was in a roal 
I thought that a lady and her hasband who were in my 
immediate neighbourhood would have to be carried out in con- 
vulsions It was no satire to them, only ar tking farce, 
Even Montague Trimble, the finnicking humbug, the tame cat 
with dangerous claws, was to them as amusing as the clown 
with the red-hot poker in the pantomim«: Phey saw no pathos 


in the anxious fa of dear little Mrs. Egerton Bompas no 
grim humour in the selfish drunken son, no shudder in the 
offensively valgar Irish landlady and her daughter. To some 
of us the satire was a little too sever: It left a nasty taste in 
the month; but the majority always laughed 


saw the play again the shudder had turned 
I could see only before mea grim and terrible 


But when I 


into a sorrow 


tragedy. This was evidently the true purpose of the play. 
rhe author had used farce as a direct means to tragedy. 
Avain, as I sat out the play, the people langhed more heartily 


They laughed at Bompas in the heyday of his 
roar at the supreme moment of 


than before 
they did not cease to 


his downfall. You may search through the pages of “ Vanity 
Fair” and “ The Newcomes,” and I defy you to find a situation 
more infinitely pathetic than the one where Mrs. Bompas 
twines her dear little arms round her “old man’s” neck, 


only of sorrow, 
only one” 


him in his hour, not 


‘All! all! 


and tries to comfort 


but of humiliation. have left me; 


remains faithful at the hour of wreckage. ‘The good 
wife, brave little creature, is at her post! And what 
infinite comfort it is recalling old days when love 

honest, true, hearty love—was not divided by Mammon. ‘This 
is what nine-tenths of the women of the world feel. They 
have hearts somewhere. ‘Their better feelings are not 


hour of sorrow that we 
who humanises us ! 


altogether blunted. It is in the 
become human, and it is a good woman 
Here is a picture for a master of modern tragedy like 
Mr. Orchardson Here is a scene of modern life with tw 
actors in it. “Getting On! The crash has come, pleasure 
has ended like the Dead Sea apples, wealth has had no power 
to stem the tide of the misfortune. The man, haggard, 
worn, worried, disappointed, gazes, half mad with vexation, 
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into vacancy, and the wife—bicss her heart !—leaps at the 
sorrow as the justification of herself, bounds at the idea 
of the fulfilment of herself and her purpose, and, twining her 
arms round the old man’s neck, bids him hope and rest in the 
anchorage of love. Whata sad and solemn scene! What a 
dramatic moment, touched with such infinite tenderness by 
Miss Fanny Brough and Mr. Edward Terry! What an 
epitome of life! What a poignant illustration of the hollow- 
ness and emptiness of ambition ! What tears are here concealed ! 
But the people laughed ! 

Somebody—dear, kind sent me an absurd 
little cutting from a newspaper,.or a leaflet, or a bundle of 
ied egotisms in which it is actually pointed out as a 
marvellous discovery that there were French plays in London 
provinces long before the Renaissance period of 


soul '—has 


f tisfie 


i-Sa 


ind in the 


1860. Of course there‘were! Whodoubts it? Who disputed 
i Did not Herr Deverient play Hamlet at St. James's? did 
not Rachel electrify London at the same theatre as the dying 
Ad ine Lecouvreur? Did not our fathers and mothers 

thanks to Mr. Mitchell, of Bond Street—bring over Lafont 
und)» «Ravel, and Regnier and Adéle Page, and _ scores 


No one said, or pre- 
was studied for the 


stars in tragedy and comedy 4 
tended to that French art 
first time 1860 But at that time the “ boycott” 
was removed from the foreign players. They weree not com- 
pelled to play to society alone at the.exclusive little theatre in 
and 


say, 


about 


King Street, but, thanks to Mr. John Hollingshead 
Mr. ‘Mayer, were brought to the front and given to the 


educated people. A few years before the company from the 
Théatre Historique had been hissed off the stage at Drury 
Lane for daring to play “ Monte Cristo” in French. But the 
ban of excommunication was removed, and the French players 
were féted at a banquet at the Crystal Palace, presided over 
by English statesmen. "That is all. [t is not so very wonderful, 
is it? 

Mr. George Alexander promises us a new author, and the 
theatrical world is naturally in a state of healthy excitement. 
They are now busy rehearsing Mr. Oscar Wilde’s new comedy, 
and from it much is expected. So caustic an essayist, so 
trenchant an epigrammatist. so humorous a writer ought to 
write an admirable comedy. Mr. Oscar Wilde has written 
several plays, but up to the present moment I do not think 
that any of them have been produced in public. And it is 
interesting to learn that at last Mr. Charles Wyndham promises 
us a new play. We want one badly at the Criterion. His 
revivals have always been judicious, but we want Mr. Charles 
Wyndham in a new character. He is too admirable an artist 
to cease creating and to lean entirely on recollections. 


The Town Council of Cambridge has ordered a Bill to be 
drafted for the ensuing Session of Parliament to abolish the 
police jurisdiction of the University in that town. 

The Royal Geographical Society, on Monday, Feb. 8, 
received Captain F. E. Younghusband,. the enterprising 
traveller in Central Asia, whose exploring mission to the 
Pamir region, a few months ago, was interrupted by Russian 
officers. He gave an interesting account of his observations 
in the journeys he performed, successively, in the years 1889, 
1890, and 1891, to the north of Kashmir and Gilgit, returning 
safely, in October, through the Hunza Valley. Peaks, passes, 
and glaciers, in the mountain barrier of India, seem to be 
incomparably more stupendous than any in Switzerland and 
its Alps. 
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MUSIC. 


The “genus " comic opera, as associated with the genius of 
Mr. Arthur Roberts, is not precisely identical with the forms 
of comic opera which are generally accepted as coming under 
that designation. It belongs rather toa category of its own, 
being, in fact, of a hybrid nature that combines the elements of 
French opéra-bouffe with those of British burlesque. We had 
a good deal of this sort of thing when Mr. Roberts was at the 
Avenue Theatre, and when the late Mr. H. B. Farnie, who was 
a great adept at manufacturing the mixture, used to utilise 
the works of Lecocq, Audran, Planquette, and lesser Parisian 
lights for his purpose. But recently there has been a tendency 
to dispense with the foreign article and rely altogether upon 
native talent for the production of the requisite combination. 
The prescription, after all, is simple. Take a good stage story, 
no matter how familiar, so long as it is attractive and will 
admit of picturesque treatment ; give it to one or more popular 
dramatistsand versifiers of the day, with instructions to provide 
a big part for Mr. Arthur Roberts, and others in proportion ; also 
to furnish a certain quantity of lyrics to be set to music, and 
fill in with dialogue and puns according to space and to taste. 
The musical composer need not essentially be a celebrity. If 
he is, so much the better, of course ; but the only real sine qua 
non is that he should be well up to his work, and skilful enough 
in his art to justify the use of the term “comic opera.” ‘The 
scene-painter, the costumier, the conductor, and the stage- 
manager will do the rest. 

Such plain, straightforward lines would seem to have been 
followed in the case of “ Blue-Eyed Susan,” and with results 
which we may fairly describe as satisfactory, for, notwith- 
standing a vigorous attempt on the part of the conductor to 
carry the performance into the “small hours” of a Sunday 
morning, the reception of the piece at the Prince of Wales's 


Theatre on Feb. 6 was eminently favourable. The new 
manager of this house, Mr. C. J. Abud, certainly left 


nothing undone that liberality could procure for the successful 
accomplishment of his design. ‘The good old drama of Douglas 
Jerrold, as served up afresh by the adroit pens of Messrs. G. R. 
Sims and Henry Pettitt, has never before been so elegantly 
mounted, ‘The quarter-deck of the Dauntless, a superbly solid 
structure, is even illuminated by the electric light; while the 
humble folks of Deal, including the impecunious Susan, are 
supplied with dresses (designed by Mr. Percy Anderson) not 
less rich and costly in their way than the magnificent uniforms 
worn by the officers in his Majesty’s service. ‘The story has, 
of course, been altered from “grave to gay,” and conspicuous 
among the incidents thus treated is the court-martial scene, 
which affords a felicitous medium for the peculiarly individual 
humour of Mr, Arthur Roberts and a general caricature of our 
latter-day legal methods. Captain Crosstree is presented by 
the favourite actor-as a hater of the sea and all belonging to 
it, save the sweetheart whom he deems himself entitled to find 
in every port; and his tipsy love-making to Susan in 
the first act is quite in his most whimsical vein. 
Another character depicted in a comic light is that of 
the sneaking lawyer, Doggrass, whom Mr. Arthur Williams 
will ultimately make an extremely amusing personage. The 
blue eyes of Miss Nellie Stewart—a charming singer and very 
pleasing actress—sufficiently account for the change in the 
title ; but whya lady should have been chosen for the part of 
William is not altogether clear, nor do Miss Marian Burton's 
costumes help her to lend vraisemblance to her impersonation. 
Concerning the music of “ Blue-Eyed Susan” we may speak 
with emphatic praise. Albeit an unknown man, except as to 
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NEW MUSIC. 
THE MOUNTEBANKS. 


Ati entire ly wae © omic Opera, 
a Two Acts. 

.G thet rt. Composed by Alfred Cellier. 

DUCED at the LYRIC THEATRE 

With enormous success. 
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SALRAIEE 


n years’ warranty. 
guineas, 10 guineas, 


ORGANS.—T. 
Fifty per cent. discount, Ts 
Cottage Pianos, 8 


guineas. | Class 6, 35 guineas, 
neas. | Class 7, 40 guineas, 
s 5,30 guineas. | Class 8, 45 guineas 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 44 quine 
apwards. Full pri ce pa d will be all rwed fo rany instrument 
within three ye yne ofa higher class be taken, and ~ l 
be exchanged free fn % approved of within one mon 
[ilustrations and particulars post free —T. DAL MAINE and 
OO. (Estallished 106 Years) 91, Finsbury Pavement, London. 


YULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 
/ (Established half a century)—Searches and Authentic 
Information respecting Family Arms and Pedigrees. Crest 
and Motty in heraldic colours, 7s. 6d Book-plates engraved 
in Modern and Mediwval styles. Heraldic Seal Engraving. 
ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES ON VELLUM. 
_Pro spectus post free.—25, Cranbourn Street, London, Ww. Cc. 


YULLETON’S Qt INEA BOX of CRESTED 
STATIONERY.—Best quality Paper and Square Court 
Envelopes, all stamped in colour with Crest ; or with Mono- 
ram or Address. No charge for engraving steel die 
ignet rings, 18 carat, from ms. Card-plate and 50 best visiting 
cards, 2 ladies’ 3s. Wedding and invitation cards, 
Specimens free,—25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C. 


is 


are i 


3. wel 


PIANOFORTES, 


and animated as in the mo st successful 


to 


s 


each net, 


spacious 


} 
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KNIGHT oF THE 


SDE JONEH', 


KNIGHToFTHE ORDERoFLEOPOLDorBELGIUM 


LEGION of HONOUR 








LIGHT-BROWN GOD LIVER OIL 


K 








Incontestably proved by Thirty-five Years’ Universal Medical Experience to be 


THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, 


THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, 


AND THE 


MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 
SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Dr. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 

“Dr. DE JoNGH’s Oil contains the whole of the active 
ingredients of the remedy, and is easily digested. Hence 
its value, not only in Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 
but in a great numbe r of cases to which the Profession is 
extending its use. 

JOSEPH J. POPE, Esq., M.R.C.S., 
Late Staf/-Surgeon, Army, India, 

“The value of ‘hydro-carbons’ in all debilitated states 
of the system is now becoming thoroughly recognised. 
Dr. DE JONGH’s Oil places in everyone’s reach a reliable 
and valuable remedy.” 


Dr. 
Physician to the 
“The most uniformly 
the most easily retained 
JonGu’s Light-Brown Oil. 


pure, the 
by the 
I have hat 


most palatable, 
stomach is 


THOMAS NEDLEY, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 


and 
Dr. DE 
yitually prescribed 


it in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, with very beneficial 


results.” — 


LENNOX BROWNE, 


Esq., F.R.C.S.E., 


Senior Surgeon Central London Throat Hospital, 


JONGH'S 
¥y 


“The action of Dr DE 
| my own experience, particularly 
| cases of weakness of the Singing 

dependent on Bronchial or Laryngeal 


and Spe aking 


il has proved, in 
aluable in many 
Voice, 


Irritation.’ 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 


Sole Consignees—ANSAR, HARFORD, and 
CAUTION. 


CO., Limited, 210, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds, 


THROAT AND COUGH. 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 
For these symptoms use EPPS'S GLYCERINE JUIJUBES. 


In contact w 


inducing cough and affecting the voice. 


ith the glands 


at the moment they are excited by the act of sucking, the glycerine in these agreeable 


confections becomes actively healing. 


Sold in Boxes, 74d., and Tins, 1s. 14d., labelled: 


JAMES EPPS a and co., Homeopathic ¢ Chemists, London. 


Sir JOHN BENNETT, LtTb., 


WATCH & CLOCK 





£25 —A STANDARD GOLD KEY- | 
s LESS 3-PLATE ar tole ahd La 
WATCH, accurately timed for all climates, 
a tgp vet In ma orieh 
richly AZ pad, Pree § 
Sir JOHN BE NNETT 


we — gr al 


ns, 


simited Lond 


£20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. 


Arms and Inscription en ned to order, 


£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. 
In oak or mahogany. With bracket and shield, Three 
Guineas extra, Estimates for Turret Clocks, 


65, Cheapside yn, 


MANUFACTURERS. 


£1 —In return for 
s free and safe per 
KEYLESS WATCH, perfect vr time 


manship, with keyless act ul 


post, 


£10 NOTE, 


a LADY'S GOLD 
beauty, and worke 
rd dust tight. 


| GILVER WATCHES, from £2 


GOLD 


| £5.81 


pyles« ew 


Illustrated Catalogues post 


WATC H. A fin 
he CHE PER? Ww ‘AT i 


EVEL PRODU 
dust tight. GOLD CHAINS ‘and JEWEUA 


AK 


JEWELLERY OF EVERY DE 


1 vay r hatar 


WATCHES, from £5. 


free 


SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH 


e | tpiate rlish 


En 
cryata 
Air,d 


KY. 


SCRIPTION. 


Sir JORS 3 BENNETT Games) SF ¢ 65 & 64, Cheapside, E.C. 


~ REMEMBER ~ 


That Indigestion directly results from a deficiency of the digestive 


juices in the stomach. 


“PEPSALIA,” when 


element, doing so absolutely in Nature’s 


Digestion. 


Digestion of the food brings Health, Strength, 
Sffectual 
The British Medical Journal says: 


“PEPSALIA ” is | 


3eware of all those imitations 


wae 
own way. The resu 


and Con 


Safe. 


and 


which are injurious. 


alone is genuine, and guaranteed harmless. 


One saltspoonful should be 


taken with each meal. 


eaten with food, supplies this deficient 


It is Perfect 


ifort. 


“We have proved its efficacy." 
“PEPSALIA” 


In Bottles, 1s., Zs., and 5s. each, from Chemists, or 


G. and G. STERN, 


62, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 


" PEPSALIA.” 


ROBINSON 8 CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Grand Diploma of Hon 


IRISH CAMBRIC 


Two Prize Medals, 
Per 
Calldren’s Bordere:l 


our, Edinburgh, 1890; 





Samples and Illustrated 
Price-Lists Post Free. 


om 


(ret 


Gents’ 3 3 








> IRISH DAMASK 


Table Cloths, 


Cloths, 114d. each ; Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. ; 


2 yards square, 


TABLE LINEN, iiticr 
211; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 
Prilled | Line n Pillow Cases, from L ‘ihe 


Paris, 1889. 
Per doz, 
mstitched, 
lies’ .. 2 
it’s 


114 
Th 


POCKET HANOKERCHIEFS. 


2/11 per doz.; 
6 per os ; 
Kitchen Table 
ach. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES, also of LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, and SHIRTS. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER 


( ed Ss + Appointments to the Queen and \ 


ce bapeess Frederick of a 


™), BELFAST. 





Ladies are requested to 


“Louis” 





write for Patterns of 


THE CELEBRATED 
VELVETEEN 


THOS. WALLIS & CO., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY 
a , row —_ 
BeiGH TON.—FREQUENT TRAINS 
From Victoria and London Bridge Termin 
Also Trains in connection from Kensington (Addison Road 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available eight daya, 
Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Weekday. 
From Victoria 10 a.m., Fare 12s. 6d., including Pullman Car. 
Cheap Half4juinea First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton 
From Victoria and London Bridge every Saturday 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 
Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday 
from Victoria at 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 p.m, Fare los 
Cheap Saturday and Sunday to Sunday, Monday, or Tuesday 
Return Tickets, from London 144,, 8s, 6d., and 6s. 4d. 
Pullman Cars run in London and Brighton Fast Trains 
Through Bookings to Brighton from Principal Stations 
On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districta, 


P- ARIS.- —-SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
4 NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and KOUEN. 
Tm m. oved Ex press Service Weekdays and Sundays, 
London to Paris (i,2,3 Paria to L 
Paris dep 


Victoria . 
London Bridge London Bridge 
Paris Victoria 





Class) ymdon (1, 2,3 Class) 
ee LLL! 
7.40a.m 
7 


dep, 0 pan, 
” ww ° | 


arr. 4&0 am 


Fares —Single, First 348, 7d., Second 25s, 7d., Third tas 
Return, First 54a, 3d., Second 42s, 3d., Third 33a, 3d 
Powerful Steamers, with excellent Deck and other Cabina, 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 


JfoR FULL PARTICUL ARS 
Books and Handhbills, . 
and at the following Branch Offices, where 
be obtained; Weat-End General Offices 
Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, 
Hays’ Agency, Cornhill ; Cook's Office, L 
Gaze's Office, 142, Strand, 
(By Order) A. San 


id, 


see Time 


‘Trafalgar Square ; 
dgate Circus; and 


Sec and General Manager 


HASTINGS AND ST, LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Acknowledged the best health and 
in the United Kingdom, with mor« 
recorded during autumn and winter 
station in England; free from smoke-fogrs. Pepid 
Swimming Baths, Piers, Theatre, and Concert Hall, open 
all the year; high-class hotels and first-rate apartments 
and boarding-houses, 

THARLE, 


K, retary 


pleasure resort 
bright sunshine 
months than any 


Robertson Street, Hastings, 


~ HASTINGS and ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


THE ALBANY HOTEL, 


Robertson Terrace. 


Facing the Sea. Due South, FINEST POSITION 
ON WHOLE SEA FRONT. Enlarged, KRemodetied, 
tefurnished, Only Hotel with ELECTRIC LIGHT 
IN EVERY ROOM. PASSENGER LIFT. Hand 
some Public Rooms, Suites, and Single Rooms. Hall 
Lounge. Luxuriously fitted throughout, Moderate fixed 
Tariff, Charge for attendance abolished, 


A. SCHWABE, Manager 


JLEASURE CRUISE TO SOUTH OF 
SPAIN, CYPRUS, PALESTINE, &« The ORIENT 
| COMPANY will dispatch their large full-powered Stean 
CHIMBORAZO, 
London, on FEE 
|} Cadiz, Tangier, 
Beyrout (for Damascus 
Cairo), Maita, Gibraltar 
Passengers leaving London as late as March 
travelling overland, overtake the steamer at Nice 
k saloon, smoke-roomes on deck and below, electric lialt 
ric belle, hot and cold bathe, first-class cuisine 
GARONNE, 3876 tons register, will leave London 
on MARCH 30 fora Forty-four Days’ Cruise to Sicily, Greece 
Constantinople, &e 
Managers—F. Gareex and Co.,and ANDERSON, 
and Co., Fenchurch A og he yy oo 
ofabove and later cruises 
chu rch A\ enue or to Weat-ad Branch Ufice 
Btre et, London 3. W 


M O N 


For a summer stay, Monte 
one of the most quiet, charming, 
the Mediterranean sea-coast. 


| Jaffa (for Jerusaiom), Alexandria (for 


5 can, ly 


ANDERSON, 
ir 

16. Coe 

T E£E 


Carl wijacent to 
and interes 


Monaco, is 
ting of spots on 


The Principal 


ty has a tropical vegetation, yet the summer 
heat is alway 


4s tompered by the sea-breezea, 
overed wi th the softe the Hotels 


st sand nre 


' for 
18 in some of our own Snes 4 of summer resort in Engl und 

Monaco is the only sea-bathing to 
coast which offers to its visit« 
Establishments on the banks o 
Venetian Fetes, &c. 


Mediterranean 
HuseMments aa the 
Theatre, Co 


wn on the 
re the eame 


fthe Rhine 


There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can ¢ 
the beauty of its position with Monte 

fascinations and attractions 

ind by the inviting scenery, but also 

kind for relief in cases of illness or 

tion of health, 


mpare t 


As a WINTER RESORT 
«winter stations 
nate 
elezant pleasures it has to « 
deny Bn... rendezvot 
mat frequented by travellers | 
ind Monte Carlo enjo 


occupies the first place 
literrancan sen-lhorder, 
* attractio ned the 
te guests, which make 
atic world, the spat 
nrope -in short, Monaco 

a perpetual spring. 


ta cl ne 


us 0 


Monte Carlo is only thirty 
minutes from Nice 


YOME.— Pension Tellenbach (founded 1863) ; 
kept on Swiss principles ; lift » Macelli 04, close to 
di Spagna and Pincio Comtortainn 
ionable Family Pension | 
aristocracy Bath on each 
Tewspapers. Terms moderate 
N.B.—The staircase is heated 


two hours from London and forty 


floor 
SUTTER, 
in the winter 


Manager 


One Shilling ; post free 
RDEN ORACLE 
GRE ATLY ENLARGED. 

rk inthe Garden 


1s. 3d. ; strongly bound, 


for 1892. 
MUCH IMPROVED 
Seleectivo of Plants, Flowers, 
or Home tI Garden 
pictured and described ; Itural Societies, with 
Secretaries’ Names and Addresses and Dates of Show List of 
Public Parks and Gardens, with nan of Superintendents ; 
New Plants, Flowers, Fruits ; Useful Tables for Gardeners ; 
Almanack and Diary, &e¢ Stati stical Information in regard to 
Cro Allotments, Small Holdings Exports, and Importa, &¢ 
Sold by all Booksellers, Offices,4, Ave Maria Lane, London, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
a 


BY THE PAUL'S SISTER 
‘I 


AUTHOR OF 
‘HE BARONESS. By Miss F. M. PEARD. 
[DENIS 
WHITING 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 


In 2 vola., crown 
SCOTS THISTLE. 


G* 


” 


O’NEIL. 
vols., 


Now ready. 
4 In 2 vols., crown &vo 


By MARY BRADFORD 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FAWCETTS AND GARKODS.” 


In2 crown & 
\ ATTHEW TINDALE. By AUGUSTA A. 


SHREDS AND PATCHES 
sy E.N. LEIGH FRY. 

VARTY-SMITH, In3vols, 
Ricnanyn BeExTLRY and Sos, New 


cr 


wn fy 
ngton Street 
con Or 

L es 


WESTERLY. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE rs CULMBHIKE 
FOLK At 


CHRONIC LES OF 
Folk John 


Culmeh 
Young Idea,” &c. 3 wns ra] 
Wittiam Bi ACK WOOD and Sons, Edin! 


By 


Orlebar 


the 
The 


Author 


cro ve 


7 ireh and Londor 
New Edition, pp. 3224, cloth, la 
OMCEOPATHIC FAMILY 
By Dra. R. and W. EP acr 
ea for general diseases. 
ondon: JAMES Errs and Co., 
), Piccadilly 


LKARAM 
A 
(, URES 


COLD IN THE HEAD.—The only certain cure is Dr. 
DUNBAR’'S ALKARAM. It braces the membrane lining 
the throat and nose, and at once arrests all unhealthy action 
ALKARAM should be on every toilettable. Beware of 
inferior substitutes. Of chemists, 2s. od. per bottle, or post 
free from F. NEWBERY and SONS,1 and 3, King Edward 


post free, 


INSTRU CTOR 
Modi ' plete . 


44, Threadneedle Street 


licines 


CoLDSs 


| Street, B.C. 
































COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS 
PiLLS. 


PILLS 






ANTIBILIOUS 


( TOCKLE'S 





ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 





ANTIBILIOUS 


F 


PILLS. 





ANTIBILIOUS 
F 


PILLS 


m HEART! 


ORILINE 
TEETH AND BREATH, 


UnY, 


P L. 
FOR THE 


Is BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE tn the 
Pr y of the TEETH 

Retr ‘EARLY WHITE, 

Removes f Tot rk 

Is perfectly harn ind cious to the Tas 

Is partly composed of Honey and extracts from 
sweet } n 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
2s. Gd. per Bottle. 


=*. 
FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, only put in gl ss 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 
Restores Grey or White Hair to fits ORIGINAL 
‘ ; nh. 
Bel cately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
mdour 
{ Is Nor adye,and therefore does not stain the akin, 
Ui ry even Ww ‘ ner 
Should be in every house where a HAIR RENEWER 
is th 
OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d, 


oe NOTICE. 


{ THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
4 obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Dnuve Co,, 217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists, 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


| MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


process of Teething, by softening 
will ALI 





Greatly fac 
the 


itates the 
iucing all inflammation ; 
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FEB. 13, 1892 


his “Joan of Ar Mr. F. Os i Carr is evidently acom- tion of some pieces by Handel, Schubert, and Mendelssohn highly interesting programme, but fairly amazed his admirers, 
poser of merit—a musician possessing an abundant s f give entire satisfaction, and she also introduced with marked old and young, by his remarkably vigorous, yet delicate exhi- 
tanefal ine vand more than an average degree of f rity iceess two very gracefnl movements—a Théme Varié, bition of faultless anisme in Beethoven's fourth pianoforte 
with the technical resources of his art, his vocal part-writit dan" Intermezzo Polacco from the pen of her master, concerto 
and orchestration being particularly excellent. We shall expect M. Pa ‘ We may further note the début at these 
to hear more of Mr. Osmond Carr in the future, and perhaps in eoncet f t refined and capable artist Mr. Engéne Oudin, ‘The repairs and restoration of Lichfield Cathedral require 
com) pera of a higher calibre Meanwhile, to him the latest hose delivery of Gounod’s * Le Vallon” and Lotti’s “ Par a fund of £20,000, for which subscriptions were invited at a 
Pr e of Wales's success owes by far the greatest measure of dicesti” so delighted his hearers that an encore was demanded county meeting held on Feb. 3, presided over by the Earl of 
haan erest a chara each Instance Dartmouth, the Lord Lieutenant. 
The place of honour in the eme of the Popular Concert Lomlon amateurs have reason to be grateful to Sir Charles A powerful new kind torpedo, the joint invention of 
Fe LE sa led to Schubert's octet, this being the Hallé for affording them the opportunity of knowing Mr. Edison and Mr. Scott Sims, was exhibited at Spithead, on 
first performar I work in question before a Saturday Dvorak’s Suite in D for small orchestra, Op. 39. Although not Feb. 3, to the Duke of Connaught and his military staff. This 
\ ‘ urin he present seasor Phe attendance, happily, bronght forward as a novelty, it was unquestionably such, at torpedo, 31 ft. long and 20in. in diameter, travels through 
ym urger than on that misera Monday when any rate so far as the Metropolis is concerned ; andit seems not the sea, to a distance of two or three miles, carrying forward 
t was | i before a scanty sorrowful assemblag a little strange that a work so thoroughly characteristic of the an electric cable, by which both the propelling force and the 
au r to the funeral of the te Duke of Clarence Bohemian’s master’s genius should not have been discovered, or means of exploding the charge are furnished, while its course 
M ne » once more filled the } of “ leader und rather ferreted o1 our own local orchestral directors. Hence- is also directed, in some degree, by manipulating the electric 
hi " stomed companions, a eved a notably fine forward the Snite in D not be permitted to remain in apparatus. The charge is 500 lb. of dynamite or other explo- 
ing of Schubert's rious compositior At this concert ‘ suit lwe sti the Philharmonic Society sive. ‘The torpedo is to be consigned to the Royal Engineers 
rain on Feb, 8, the pianist was Md] Szumowska, who to ad to their rey ng the coming season. At for some further experiments, but could be made “equatly 
sra yt ming a favourite at the Pops. Her interpreta- his concert of Feb. 5, Sir Charles Hallé not only conducted a available for use in the Royal Navy. 








SEQUAH’S OIL, 


AND 


SEQUAH’S INSTANT RELIEF 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








SEQUIH’S 


SEQUAH’S PREPARATIONS. 


WORLD-RENOWNED 
REMEDIES 


Always give satisfaction, 
and 


ONCE USED 


they are 
ALWAYS 
USED. 





PRAIRIE FLOWER, 
SEQUAH’S OIL, 


AND 


SEQUAH’S INSTANT RELIEF 


Are acknowledged 


all 


now universally 
to be the 


HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES. 


best of 


The Chemists everywhere say there never were 








Medicines which gave greater satisfaction, or 
which had so large and phenomenal a sale. 
BEACH BOTTLE. 


FULL DIRECTIONS ACCOMPANY 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
SEE THAT THE NAM: SEQUAH IS BLOWN IN EVERY BOTTLE. 


See that the words Sequah, Limited, are Engraved 
on every Government, Stamp over ihe Cork. 


ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


‘TO ARTISTS 


B pROYAL 


NOTICE 

The da f ng Paintings, Drawings ° ‘ 
FR DAY SATURDAY and MONDAY, MARCH 2 6,and 2s 
“ une rs € TUESDAY, MARCH 2. For ind els 
f can! uned from the Academy d ne e nt} f 

Marel rec pt of stamped and directed enve pee 
MRE KIRALFY'S “ MOST MARVELLOUS 
ratte \ ranised in any country or age Da ly 

rrapl ‘OVER WHELMING an I NED SUCCES 


¢ TAi 
The MOST VARIED and ENTERTAINMENT 


VENICE 
l2 and 6 for P 


L; A IGHTE ' L 
I il 


at OLYMP [A.- TWICE DAILY. 





r open er ni hand étoll 
Concerts, Modern Venice 
n t ! It n 
es ar Dra Venice the 
by the © Time ! 
1 i ctacle of h er 
W ssed in L 
And after wh perf ! Gon i Serer sin M rm 
Venice 
Admission to all, ine ling res¢ ed seats, is 
s., 6s Private Boxes (6 Seats), On » Th G 1 
B fice open 10 . Seats k two weeks u nee 
f ' .» Upwards Children nder twel l f-price at 
M ston its al Is 
VY ENICE. FIVE HOU RS of PERFECT 
PLEASUR 
LOVELY MUSIC BEAUTIFUL plete 
1400 PERFORMERS, GRAND BALLET CORPS of 
40 AKTISTES 
WONDROUS PAGEANTS ILLUMINATED 


AQUATIE ind 
AL FRESCO FETE 


ENICE of TO-DAY.—In addition to these 


V 


great dramatic representatior f ancient Venetian 
life, there is produced a beaut ind perfect replica 
fthe | ne cit is i stands to-day, with all its 
canals wes, palac ind shops. The ver recns 
are here und th warmth and genial at sphere 
reproduce It is a solid at ture, fullof Venetian 
lifenne l 1 panoramic representation t 

TE NIC E itself. with all its exquisite 
beauty and peerless effect. Here a visitor can hirea 
gondola, and he steered th eh the mazy windings of 
the palace-lined waterways, while the ear is charmed 
by the sweet s raofthe Gondola Sir r r e soft 
sounds of mat lin r 

TENICE at OLYMP 1A adjoins ADDISON 
ROAD STATION, in ¢ n with all lines of 
Railway, and is withina "te w minutes of West Ken 
sington Station, 
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cums, re : allay ‘ 
’ PALx — nem lie action, and is oR An antiseptic, preservative, and aromatic dentifrice, which whitens the 
i teeth, prevents and arrests decay, and sweetens the breath. It contains no 
SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. mineral acids, no gritty matter or injurious astringents, keeps the mouth, 
Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves gums, and teeth free from the unhealthy action of germs in organic 
r and matter between the teeth, and is the most wholesome tooth powder for 
i . smokers. 
; RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. sin aati , nae 
| . , : y * . ‘ 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. per Bottle, Ask anywhere for ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 2/9 per box. 
HIRT FORD’ EUREKA re JUNO 10 CYCLES are the | A COMPREHENSIVE ACCOUNT OF THE RELIGIONS OF 
$.—Ft YS E 2KA. THE WOR 
Ss The most perfect fitting made Observer = RE-ISSUE IN MONTHLY PARTS, 81X PENCE EACH. 
U SOLE MAKERS, Part I. ready Feb. 25. (To be completed in 14 Parts.) 
Qarare -FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. so (THE WORLD'S RELIGIONS: a Popular 
‘ Sax to sure ry os . e doze Account of Religions Ancient and Modern, including 
i al to Measur ae, Sa. the half-dozen. f Un lised Rac Chaldwat Gr Suryptiag 
' ustrated & f-measure post free ‘ ns, ( onfuct aniam, Tavis sm Hindniam Budsiitem, Borcns- 
I n. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London MACHINISTS trianism, Mohammedanism, and a Sketch of the History of 
= CO.. Lip. Judaism, and Christianity 
GHIRTS.—OLD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist 1992 LISTS now OES, Z, SEFTABY, oo, pusher of | The Woree 
be P and «( rane, tm fine inen three for 68.; superior, ready, POST FREE. With Part I. will he PRESENTED QhAtiS rn LARGE an 
> & yy ve = tree (not less) with cash U is of 50 ALUABLE SUPPLEMENT, giving a Pictorial View of the 
ihe ue ene carriage ja d . pwards oF Princi pal Religious Buildings, Ten ples, &c., in the World 
kh. FORD aed CO itr London Patterns, The ‘ Daily Te slegraph” says “A monument of industry and 
— JUNO CUSHION, £12 12s., 10 per cont. Cash Discount, or 21s. research. .. . Crammed with infor — m. na 
Guirts The 2G IDIU S, the only shirt Monthly. we aaa 
= that takes the place ver-shrinking coloured 75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON. Warp, Lock, Bowvey, and Co,, Salishury Square, E. 
annel. can be worn with of w th ut an der-vest. Never 
shri shing, is soft as siik,and elastic. Self-meaaut ‘QEr ——— , " : om aN are's 
H Patterns free eh 4%. aS n ORD - oare ! Y ( E I M. EV E R y N IG H - at &. G =~ DEN HAIR. Robare 8 AU REOL INE | 
, London 4 Shakspere's Play, KING HENRY VIII. Cardinal wocpess the aneiss’ frank, chou © wacnagaure’ 
j M Katharine, Miss ELLEN w arrante ’ pertee tly harm one. Price 5a, 6d, and or Gd, 
. vf Tas Yr wn daily, 10to5 deate princip *erfumers ami Chemists throughout the had 
1: ous GEN rL EMEN’S UNDER. | can alao be bor ked hy letter or telegram. AL eUM os Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners St., w. 
424 VESTS, winter weight, 32 to 44 inches chest; Pantsto | 
atch, 32 to 52 waist vous 4a. 1. to Ge. Od. each ; Pante« “é ? ahs 
a 1. to Aa elf.-Me ean *atterne fre " e@ Sole TT , 
M ok R FORD oe CO a > a . I Le ay NO BE ER FOOD EXISTS. . — London Me dical Re ct rd. 


(HE TOWER FURNISHING COMPANY, 

Limited, supply GOODS on HIRE direct from Mant ie 
turers : one, two, or ti eare edit, without security. Pur 
chasers hare thech fhmw sale houses. Callor write 
for prospectus. Address, Sk RETARY 43, Great Tower St., 


Tue COLLAPSIBLE “*"**" 


Very powerful Field and Opera Glasses 
folding into aconvenient size for pocket | 
No. 1.—Open 6in., closed j in., mag. power | 

5 diam., range 14 miles, weight jin. 


LT. | 





A ce 3 3s. 
No. 2—Open 44 1n., closed ¢ tn., mag power 
4 diam., range 12 miles, weig ° ve 





UCOLLAP® 


Os. 
OPERA AND FIELD GLASS CO., 


31, Furnivai Strect, Loudon, B.C. 





This food, which ts malted 


A nutriment peculiarly —~$r to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, supplying all that 
required for the 


by a patented process, should be tried wherever other nourishment has not proved 
entirely satisfactory. It is already cooked—reqniring neither boiling nor straining. 


* Allen & Se oy 
Infants’ Bood. 


attendel the use of this 


Surprisingly beneficial resnits have 
and full Directions 


Me:ical Testimony 
Soll everywhere. 


formation of firm flesh and bone. 


Maited Food, which needs only to be tried to be permanently adopted. 
accompany each Tin. 


Price 6d., 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s, 





WALKER'S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES, 
Ae ti strated Catalogue of Watches and ¢ t 
red ces sent free on applicat it 
SOHN W ALKER Corn une »Regent reet 
WX CABINET PORTRAITS, 3s.; Three 
‘ for 2s. Twelve Carte Portraits, ‘ d.; Six for Is, 4d, 
Kieht neh I nlarge ment, 3s,; Threc for 6s, Stan p size, 24 for 
8, 6d is. 3d. Send Carte or ¢ netand Postal Order, 
tit in about ‘ven days y« m willreceive i gh y-Finished Copies 
with Original.—FPRANCIS and CO., 2. ¢ ne, Ludeate 
Hill, London (late 29, Ludgate Hill Pr wtrnits taken ¢ uly 
\ REAL “SEA ‘BATH “IN “You R OWN 
| 4 ROOM, TIDMAN’S SEA SALT. 
Patron sed L the Roy family 
Should be used in eve se of Delility, Rhe sm, &c 
blog Zor all CAliazes | nthe Dat) ly Bath, as nothing fortifies 
mdinvi rates t tution 


t the 
Beware of W. irthless and Injurious Imitations, 


len 3 Hanburys’ 
Castor Oil 


Tasteless. Pure. Active. 
Sold everywhere at 6d., 1/,1/9 & 3/. 


TAY LOR’S CIMOLITE is 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER 
experienced Chem — and constantly prescril« 
ninent Skin Post for 14 or 

stamps 

J 


the 


only 
yan 
y the moat 
6 penny 


Pr 


ree, Sent 


rk 
MOST Nv ALU ABLE 











TAYLON, Chemist, 13 Baker Street, London, W. 
[PHE RE Is U NQU ESTION ABLY ' no 
better remedy in the orl ch and 
throat troubles than KE ATING'S “LOZEN any medical 


they 
st 


4 this fact 
but mily 


aseure ¥é 
strong 


man will no 
contain no acti 
delicate can take them. 


| HE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 
NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 


BENSON’S, 61, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 


speedy 
: the me 


Really good Foreign Cigars at London. 
16s,, 208., 228, per 100 (and upwards). Samples5 for Is, (14stamps,) 
LIQUEUR OF THE CRANDE 
CHARTREUSE. 
This delicious L eur, Which has lately come 
3 ch yt c favour on account ts 
voudert yperties if aiding Digestion and 
preventing I) spepsia,can now be had ofall the 
icipal Wine and Spirit Merchants. 
| Sole Consignee—W. DOYLE, 35, Cratehedfriars, London, K.C. 


"ED. PINAUD 


| PARIS. , Bé de Strasbourg 


ti ED. PINAU 
_ ED. PINAUD 


tonic; 


ED.PINAUD® 1xoRA_ 


Sold all F ‘irat- class Perfumers. 
Wholesale: R, HOVENDEN & SONS, 
31, Berners Street (Oxford Street), London, W 





Celebrated Perfumes 
VIOLET OF PARMA ; THEODORA 
IXORA BREON] | AIDA 


'S QUININE WATER 


he world-renowned hair 
prevents the hair from fallin ne 


’S IXORA SOAP 


The best soap known. 


fl 
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- BerRTELLI s CATRAMIN PILLS 


FROM A SPECIAL TAR OIL, 


WILL CURE We wish to treat the worst and most complicated cases of Catarrh and Chest Complaints, especially those which have 
resisted all other remedies! It is quite easy with our preparation to cure light or recent cases—all is over in a couple of 


COLDS, CATARRH, days ; but it is in serious instances that the action of our remedy is really wonderful, We are sure to sucese! where others 
have failed, Read the following 


ANDREW WILSON, F.R. 8. E., in an article on Bertelli’s Catramin Pills which appeared in 


Dr. 
COUGHS ASTHMA ‘Health,’ London, Oct. 23, writes 
y 5 “ We have had these pills examined, with the result that they are declared to be well prepared, and to be what thi 


proprietors assert . . . calculated to be of great service in treating lung ailments and cases of internal catarrh at large. In 
SORE THROAT, the trea atment of coughs these Catramin Pills have proved highly successful, and we intend to recommend them for this and 
allied In cases of disagreeable symptoms succeeding digestion, and due to acid fermentation of the food, th 
CONSUMPTION Catramin Pills will be found efficacious, .. . For bladder irritability they should be tried; while in cases of whooping 
' cough and ENFLUENZA we suggest physicians will find herein a good remedy.” 
TUBERCULOSIS THOUSANDS OF UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS PROVE THE EFFICACY OF BERTELLI’S CATRAMIN PILLS. 
t 


From J. W. HOOPER, Rector, Gateshead Fell Rectory, Nov. 16, 1891. 


I have a lingering cold on me which affects my throat. I used the pills yesterday, and found an appreciable relief 
11 


BRONCHITIS, in the Y perf rmance of my Sunday ‘_ % In preaching there was considerably less effort than there must otherwise have been 
FARMER, Vicar, Silsoe Vicarage, Nov. 25, 1891. 


From C. 
spoke at, and found great benefit therefrom.’ 


INFL “Many thanks for the pills. I tried one last night at a meeting that I 
9 From THOS. H. ETHELL, Resident Clergyman, South Moor, Chester-le-Street, Nov. 26, 1891. 
“Tam pleased to bear testimony to the value of your pills, in my own case, as helpful to the public speaker, in 

uged five, who has been suffering from bronchitis, and also in the case of one of our school 


the case of my little boy, < : 
, masters, who has had an attack of INFLUENZA, 
i amongst the clergy. They will soon find, on using them, that 


“T trust that the pills may become widely known 


LOSS OF VOICE your Catramin Pills are far ahead of all voice lozenges in the market as a specific for strengthening the voice, with = = “ 
> s i i that they do not produce nausea or any such-like ill-effects. Awarded at the Edinburgh International Exhibition, 1890, 


this further inestimable advantage, 
(awarded Gold Medal at the Edinburgh International Exhibition, and Seven other Gold Medals) can be had of all 


Be R T E L . vs OF | | RA M i N Pil | S Chemists and Druggists throughout the world, or direct from the Proprietors. Price 2s. 6d. per Box. Four 
Boxes, sufficient in most‘ serious cases, will be sent post free to all parts of the world (Postal Union) against a 
remittance of 9s. to BERTELLI’S CATRAMIN CO., 64 and 65, Holborn Viaduct, London. Full directions with each box. Pamphlet free on application. Mention this Paper. 
Special Agents for Colonies: Bombay—Manchershaw, Kurani, & Co.; Caleutta—C. Lazarus & Co.; Adelaide—P, Falk & Co, ; Sydney—Elliot Brothers; Capetown—P, J. Peterson ; U.S.A., New York —McKesson & Robbins, 


PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD st. 
Latest Home and Continental Novelties in 


SILKS, DRESSES, COSTUMES, MANTLES. 


Patterns 
Post Free. Pye tn _ y a: | tx : — * BEN ER's te iD entirely ved ba - ‘ md tried r other well. 
_ %.° . = + tT, 5 ¥ " ‘ ; - My Foods ht t in this iorritie climate ve i 1¢ ‘ mw until we evan 


He is now rosy, and fattening raj 











run INFANTS, h pre meins & IWWALDS. 


= > : . — - oe | : 
— 1 MEDORA Ee | GOLD MEDAL 
FASHION-BOOKS TribierT ae : AWARDED, 
. it : +1 —. HEALTH 
GRATIS. -— y i EXHIBITION, 
_ s LONDON. 


THE MOST DELICIOUS, 


Goods sent tan 1 € hye” cil erie) Lie tk 
" eites ones br * ala t “ a NUTRITIVE & DIGESTIBLE. 
on é' ; , i 


Approval. = ° = 4 ‘ 3 a ‘3 ae | Retail in Tins, Is, 6d., 28, Gd., 58., and 108., 
P ese ; = *. 5 - ma * a of Chemists, de., Everywhere. 
WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES, 























CREME SIMON (superior to THE For over a quarter of a century it 


Vaseline and Cneumber) for the Lg Bi : = has never failed to rapidly 
T0 Complexion anid light cutaneous | 2 Jae = gS : restore Grey or Faded 
affections: Sunburn, Redness, / - Y Z - Hair, in youth 


Chilblains, Chaps. It whitens, =) a a S : ye 
: Weg ¥ Is a Hand Camera especially designed for t or age. 


fortifies, and perfumes the skin, b.. § ss ; ; , 
. to which it imparts a fragrant | /* xe Amateurs, It 18 the most compact instrument arrests 
perfume and gives a velvety | °F Z£ . fon | made, and with it the largest number of exposures Falling. 
appearance. jp ; LD \ can be made with the least number of operations, causes Luxu- Hairdressers 
> ot 4 i i, PICTURES SQUARE OR ROUND. riant Growth, is and Chemists. 


“¥ | \F ‘ 4 i= permanent, & 
CHOCOLAT-MENIER. | (7 RSF) ramos mune rar is essa, |e wet 
HIGHE T HONOUI ' : ‘ a WE DO THE REST.” 
A’ 


ALL EXHIBITIONS ; 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, . % 
R. HOVENDEN & SONS 


CHOCOLAT -MENIER ; aoe The Eastman Photo Materials Co, Ltd, sgt BaMsens STREET: Ws 


In §-1b, and }-Ib, Packets. 
115, Oxford Street, London, W. 


pecker , ot eee | meee TRUSS 


_— ? In ane World will Retai 4 
ie 


CHOCOLAT -MENIER:. COLEMAN'S MMIGVQIBS Oh 


<9 ppmeama | andsof cases. No Iron Hoops or Steel 
CHOCO LAT - MENIER. Or LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE, is recommended by Thousands of Springs. Day, Fe Gay ES Stent to any 
« mm my . mesma Men as the venus TONIC ee the world. Bottles 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. Sold by all Write for free Pamphlet Node. Put proper bestare on 
ruggists and Wine Merchants, and Wholesale by COLEMAN and CO., Ltd., Norwich and London. | rmune'é fo, eae Cal. U S&S. wy 


Sold Every where. 
— 


AWA YD THE BEST NIGHT LiGHtTs. 




















GLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NURSERY 


a] ’ “ ” ’ - 
LAMP FOOD WARMER. CLARKE’S RECISTERED “PYRAMID” NICHT LIGHT WATCH-HOLDER, 


i Wor 








THE SHADED PART 

REPRESENTS THE ; ’ 

PLASTER FIRE-PROOF CASE . * Japanned Watch-H er with “Pyramid” Lamp aud ope Box of Pyramid 

= Lights, packed in box complete, Ss. 44.3 if carriage paid, 4s. Double Wicks, in Boxes containing 6 lichts and glass 
ox. 


Single Wicks, burn 9 hours each, in Boxes containing § lights. = *s 
ie . 8}4. per Box. 2s. 6d., 3s. Gd., 5e., and Gs. each. Invaluable at every bedside. Cmrn 10 hours each). 1s. per 

















—There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material used in the manufacture of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps. 


Clarke’s “ Pyramid” & Fairy ” Light Co., Ltd, London. iitttus, 31, Ely Place, Holborn, E.C,, and 484, Collins St., Melbourne, "2: wien bo cosa hea crete 
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ONT use Boiled Soap for toilet purposes, 
Boiled soaps are the old-fashioned ones, 
Coloured soaps are generally boiled ones charged with 
The ordinary white soaps of the market are simply boiled and contain alkalies. 


boiled soaps after all. 
boiled soaps treated with methylated spirit. 


toxie colouring agents. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


BOILED SOAPS. 


Some of the soaps most widely advertised are only 
Transparent soaps are simply 


FEB. 13.1892 


Now, all these are good for washing clothes and kettles, but should be discarded for toilet 


purposes, 


SOAP is the one you should use. 


pictures and large advertisements don’t make a boiled soap a milled one, 
BLONDEAU et CIE., Manufacturers of “ VINOLIA” SOAP, RYLAND ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


“VINOLIA” SOAP is a milled one, and, if you want a first-class Toilet Soap, “ VINOLIA” 


Use only a milled soap, and discard the rest. 


Recollect that 





FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


18-in., Plated, £6; Silver, £7 10s. 

tlack or Brown Cowhide, with Strong Lock and 
v8, Removable Centre, fitted complete with | 
' loth nd Hat Brushes: Tooth, 
shes: Razor-Strop, Paper-Knife, 
1, Writing-Case, Penholder, 
ooking-(ilass, Two Razors, 
n-Hook, Price, complete, 

m., With Silver Fittings. 


The New Lady's Bag, Removable Centre, Morocco 
Leather, fitted complete, Silver Mounts, Ivory Brushes, 
Very Elegant, A small Fitted Bag, contains Soap-Box, 
Jar, Seent-Bottle, Tooth and Nail Brushes, Paper-Knife, 
Glove Stretchers, Comb, Hatr-Brush, Velvet-Brush, 
Looking-Glass, Scissors, Button-Hook, Nail-File, Knife, 
Corkscrew, 


Price 24 10s, 


S. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


CHAPPED HANDS 
MARRIS'S ALMOND TABLET 


Over 20 REMOVES ALL KED- 
_" r NESS AND ROUGH- 
NESS, RENDERING 
THE HANDS WHITE, 
SMOOTH, AND 
DELICATE. 


Of all Perfumers and 
Chemists 





Gane. 


WHOLESALE— 
R. HOVENDEN & SON 
Berners Street, W., 
and City Road, E.C., 
London. 





WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 











IMPORTANT CAUTION! 


Ladies are particularly cautioned to ask for 


‘BEETHAM'S” 


GLYCERINE « CUCUMBER. 


as the wonderful reputation this article has 
ebtained for softening and beautifying the 
skin and complexion has induced many 
unprincipled persons to put up numerous 
preparations which they call “ Glycerine and 
Cucumber,” but which in reality contain no 
Cucumber at all, and are often poisonous 
preaprations of lead and other minerals. 

The only genuine is ‘‘ BEETHAM’S.”’ 
Bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., free for 3d, extra by 

™. BEETHAM and SON- 





CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 
































yA 








a 


A LARGE DOSE. 





Try it IN YourR BATH. 
ScCRUBB’'S (15200) AMMONIA. 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 
Refreshing as a Turkish Bath 
Invaluable for Toilet purposes. 

Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing, &c. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 
1s. bottle for six to ten baths. 

Of all Grocers, Chemists, &c. 


SCRUBB & Co., 15 Red Cross Street, S.E. 





PERSONAL LOVELINESS © 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as’ yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight of 
this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


dentifrice FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury 
to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and 
that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is completely 
remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favour with the fair 
sex, because it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 


New Illustrated Catalogue for 1892 now ready. 


“THE GUN OF THE PERIOD.” 
Honours—Sydney , 1579. 
nag 


Price from 15 guineas; 
or with B.-A. Locks, from 
10 guineas. 


‘I, HIS Gun, wherever shown, has always 
taken honours. Why buy from Dealers when you can 

buy at half the price from the Maker? Any gun sent on 
approval on receipt of P.O.O., and remittance returned if, on 
receipt, it is not satisfactory. Target trialallowed. A choice 
s d Revolvers, e racing every novelty 
s, from 50s, B.-L. Re- 

I}lus- 


Impleme sets, Fo I v rrels, Pin Fires to 
Central Fires, } eloaders to Breechloaders, re-stock 
», we have a staff o *n second to none in the 


Central Fires, 
altered to C.-F., B.-L., 

s, includi 
as new; Altering Locks to 


G . EWIS 32 and 33, Lower Loveday-street, 
® e y BIRMINGHAM. = Established 1850, 


tebound, 12s, 


Telegrams: “ Period, Birmingham.”’ 


MELLIN S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS 


FOOD. 


Pindessr Guess 





BRIGHT METAL. 
SIXPENCE tne BOX of FOUR. 
Imitations absolutely useless 
are offered. See the words 
“ Hinde’s Patent” are on the 
box, Of all Dealers; or Samp 
Box, Seven Stamps. 
HINDE’S, LIMITED 
(London) ; METROPOLITAN 
Wonks BIRMINGHAM, 














DAVY’S 
DIAMOND CEMENT 








WON’T TIP THE MARKER, 


but for tipping Billiard Cues is unrivalled 


Is the hardest, toughest, and most enduring 
cement ever discovered for mending 








PIPES, CIGAR-HOLDERS, 


GLASS, EARTHENWARE, &c. 
1s. OF ALL CHEMISTS, 
Or, Post Free, 1s. 2d. from Makers, 
BARCLAY & SONS, Ltd., 95, Farringdon Street. 
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